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To the boys of Greenville, South Carolina, 
who listened to these talks and were kind 
enough to say that they were helpful. 


PREFACE 


The following talks or addresses have been given in 
substance at high-school chapel services, camp-fires, Ro- 
tary boys’ meetings, or to Hi-Y clubs. They are an 
outgrowth of some years of experience in boys’ work 
during which time I have gathered information or sug- 
gestions from every possible source that came to my 
attention. 

The stories of human interest have come under my 
own observation, or have been gathered from talks by 
reputable speakers. It has been impossible to give minute 
credit for thoughts or stories in every instance. I have 
tried to be accurate in telling these stories and not to 
exaggerate or over-emphasize any event though the pur- 
pose in view was laudable. 

Should this book fall into the hands of any of my high- 
school companions, they will probably be surprised to find 
such high ideals maintained by one whose record in high 
school was no better than mine. 

The talks are published with the hope that workers 
with boys may herein find suggestions and outlines that 
will help them in their work for these future leaders of 
our nation, 

As a practical suggestion, I should like to urge the 
helpfulness of using some drawing or concrete object 
around which to gather a talk, exhibiting it, if possible, 
when you speak. 

I should like to thank Masters Edward C. Curdts, Jr., 
James R. Crouch, Jr. and Lawrence C. Adams, three 


Vili PREFACE 


Greenville high-school boys, who drew the illustrations 

used in this book; and I am especially indebted to Pro- 

fessor Oliver M. Ainsworth, of Beloit College, Wiscon- 

sin, for his assistance in revising the manuscript. 
JME 

GREENVILLE, S. C. 

October ist, 1922 
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TALKS TO HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


AN UNBALANCED LINE 


What Should be First in Life? 


Certain plays in football are made from a formation 
called an unbalanced line. When you speak of an un- 
balanced line, it is generally understood that you are 
referring to its use by the team on the offensive. It 
simply means having more players on one side of the 
center than you have on the other, as in this diagram. 


O:9:0.0.00 


In the defense, the coach endeavors to arrange his 
strength so as to produce, not an unbalanced, but an 
evenly-balanced line. He will place his weak guard 
beside his strong tackle and arrange his other players 
so that his opponents cannot find a weak spot which can 
be consistently hammered for repeated gains. You might 
imagine a coach with a comparatively strong center, one 
strong guard, a tackle, and an end. His defense might 
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be planned as in the diagram. The large circles represent 


strength. 


oOo MO°o © 


So in the game of living, every man and boy must 
arrange his aims and ideals in such a way as to produce 
an evenly-balanced life. What should be first must be 
placed first, and secondary interests must follow in their 
proper order. 

Football rules require seven men on the line of scrim- 
mage. Let us imagine that in the great game which we 
all must play there are seven essentials needed to produce 
in us a well-rounded personality which will ultimately 
bring us victory. 

If we should ask you what are some of the essentials of 
success, you would mention, among other things, that 
money is needed by every man who wishes to succeed. 
You need money to buy food and clothes, and to pay for 
an education. Ask the business men of Greenville, and 
they will tell you that money is needed to support the Y. 
M. C. A., the church, the hospital, and the orphanage. 
Money is needed to make us independent so that we 
shall not be objects of charity or burdens to our relatives 
when we are old. The essential then who plays left end 
on our line of scrimmage in the game of life is Money. 


O Money 


Secondly, health and physical strength are needed to 
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produce an evenly-balanced, victorious life. A man who 
is handicapped by a weak body cannot compete as he 
should in the strenuous game of life and is usually cut 
short in his career by disease. Left tackle then, on our 
team is played by Health. 


O Money 
O Health 


Third, in our modern, complex life where only well- 
trained and efficient men reach the top of the ladder, 
statistics have proved that an education for the average 
man is an essential of success. The ignorant and un- 
educated rarely reach any great height; and, if they do, 
it is usually temporary. Left guard on our team, there- 
fore, is played by Education, 


O Money 
O Health 
O Education 


In the fourth place, a certain amount of recreation 
and pleasure are needed in order to produce an evenly- 
balanced personality which can play the game until the 
final whistle blows. The more serious and lofty the pur- 
pose of the man, the more necessary it is that he take time 
to play and laugh, or the strain of his work will break 
down his health and he will accomplish little. Center 
on our team of life is played by Pleasure. 


O Money 

O Health 

O Education 
X Pleasure 
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In the fifth place, a man needs a congenial home in 
order to accomplish the most in life. He needs some 
place where he can go in order to shut out the cares of 
daily tasks and be with those whom he loves and who 
love him. Right guard, therefore, on our team of life 
is played by Home. 

O Money 

O Health 

O Education 
X Pleasure 
O Home 


In the sixth place, we are social beings and need the 
strength which comes from friendship in order to suc- 
ceed. Our lives from infancy to old age seem to be one 
of absorbing the ideas, thoughts, and knowledge of other 
people, and we need the society of other people in our 
game of life. Right tackle then, on our scrimmage line 
of life is played by Others. 

To complete our line one other essential is needed and 
that is lofty character. 

O Money 

O Health 

O Education 
X Pleasure 
O Home 

O Others 

O Character 


We are now in accord with the rules, and so far as 
the referee is concerned, we may arrange our players as 
it suits our purpose best. What then shall be our line- 
up? Which of these essentials should we place first in 
life? Who will be captain of our team? 
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Some men will tell you to place money first, for money 
means power and influence, and the more you have the 
greater will be your success. But the man who places 
money first may perhaps be so anxious to acquire riches 
that he will undermine his health and be unable to enjoy 
the money he has made. He may neglect his education 
to such an extent that, although he buys many sets of 
handsomely bound books and secures paintings and etch- 
ings of the great masters, he can neither read the one nor 
appreciate the other, because his ability to appreciate 
literature and art has been dwarfed by lack of use. He 
may neglect his home to such an extent that his children 
will grow up comparative strangers to him. He may 
even sacrifice his character for the sake of wealth, using 
the other fellow only for what he can get out of him. Then 
when he reaches old age and wants friends, he has only 
enemies, and even his neighbors hold him in contempt. 
Money, then, however necessary, should not be placed 
first. We will not allow Money to call the signals in 
our game of life. 

Perhaps Health should be placed first. A man physic- 
ally weak and unhealthy cannot achieve success. “Let. 
as bend all our energies toward the development of our 
bodies,” some will say. Such a man addressed the Rotary 
Club on one occasion. He had spent the most of his 
life in developing his body to a state of efficiency and 
had become famous as an athlete. But he had neglected 
his education, and when he attempted to interest a group 
of business men in his work, he met with little success, 
for his ideas were second-hand and poorly expressed. 
He had an efficient body, but some one else had to do 
his thinking for him. Health, then, will not be the cap- 
tain of our team, for in the game of life, as in football, 
a keen mind is necessary to win. 
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“Well then, place Education first. I nominate him 
for captain,’ you say. But the man who places know- 
ledge and mental development first may possibly lose 
touch with every-day life, or, again, he may use his know- 
ledge in every-day life to cheat, wrong, or defraud others. 

A professor of history in a large university was ques- 
tioned about a graduate of his school who was not only 
famous as an athlete in college, but who had achieved 
fame as an Olympic champion. The professor replied 
sarcastically, “I do not know him. I am only the pro- 
fessor of history in the university.” This professor had 
so buried himself in the past that a famous athlete, who 
was perhaps as influential with the students of his uni- 
versity as any member of the faculty, was unknown to 
him. 

Germany believed in mental development but perverted 
its use and drenched the fields of Flanders in blood. 
Something higher must dominate life than Education. 
It shall not be first. 

“Then place Pleasure first,” you say. “Life is short; 
let us enjoy it while it lasts. Sorrow and reverses come 
to every man; let us be happy while we may.” But the 
man who places Pleasure first may waste his fortune, ruin 
his health, undermine his character, and after all find 
only bitter disappointment in the pursuit of pleasure. 
Even though he does not go to such extremes, the boy or 
man who places Pleasure first may not do his duty to 
others. If the boy is on the football team, and dances 
half the night before a game, the game will probably 
be lost. A boy may be a leader in the Boy’s Bible Study 
Club; yet if he puts Pleasure first, he will go to a picture 
show at the invitation of a companion and cut the class 
for his own pleasure. When he grows older, he may 
become the vestryman of the church; and then he may 
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fail to attend many important meetings because he is 
invited on fishing trips, or lured away by some other 
pleasure. The man who places Pleasure first will spend 
two dollars to see a football game or ten dollars to see 
a prize-fight but not feel able to give five dollars to feed 
and clothe an orphan child. Pleasure, then, must not be 
placed first, for it either wrecks our own lives or causes 
us to fail in our duty to others. 

“Let us place Others first,” some one suggests. “Surely 
nothing could be nobler than to spend ourselves for 
others.” ,But the other fellow may want you to do some- 
thing dishonest. Occasionally a boy will ask the sec- 
retary of the Y.M.C.A. for a letter of recommenda- 
tion stating that the boy is honest, straightforward, and 
reliable, when the secretary cannot truthfully make such 
a statement about the boy. Itis very well to place Others 
first when Others are right, but they may be wrong. 

“The Home should be first,” you say. “A man should 
never neglect his home. That is his first responsibility.” 
But a boy may feel that it is his duty to go to China or 
India as a missionary, and the family may object. They 
do not need him at home; but, if Home is first, the boy 
may fail to do what he sincerely believes God wants him 
to do, because of the selfish love of the people at home. 

Last of all then, as we have eliminated all the others, 
Character must be placed first. Our line-up in life should 
be, 

O Character, captain 
O Others 

O Home 

X Money 

O Pleasure 

O Education 

O Health 
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If Character calls the signals and directs the team play, 
Others will be served, but in an unselfish, righteous man- 
ner. Home will never be neglected, but it will not come 
before duty. Money will be made, pleasures will be en- 
joyed, education will be secured, health will be developed, 
but none of these will be allowed to wreck the life or to 
be so over-emphasized. as to produce an unbalanced line. 

By lofty character we mean the domination of a man’s 
life by the eternal principles of God, such as honesty, 
truthfulness, honor, unselfishness. 

Over the desk of a college student hung the motto, “T 
am willing to be third.”’ The boy seemed reticent about 
telling the meaning of the motto until, toward the close 
of the term, he said to his room-mate in reply to repeated 
inquiry, “I talked with Mother before leaving home, and 
the result of the talk was that I determined to place 
Christ first in my life, and my fellow-students second, 
and I was willing to be third.”” We placed Character first. 
The college boy placed Christ first. We believe that 
Christ and Character are fundamentally the same, for we 
believe that the only permanent basis of lofty character 
is to incorporate the teachings of Jesus Christ in our 
lives and to be dominated by His Spirit. 

Thus the game of life begins with two opposing teams. 
Let us imagine that opposed to our evenly-balanced line 
is Selfishness, Greed, Lust, Anger, Dishonesty, Untruth- 
fulness and Profanity, and the line-up would be as fol- 
lows: 


Captain, Selfishness O Character, captain 
Greed O Others 
Lust O Home 
Anger X Money 


Dishonesty O Pleasure 
Untruthfulness O Education 
Profanity O Health 
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The referee calls the captains together to start the 
game. Selfishness wins the toss, for frequently wrong 
seems to triumph through luck. After a few plays, how- 
ever, selfishness cannot find a weak spot in our evenly- 
balanced line of life, and he is forced to kick. But Edu- 
cation breaks through and blocks the punt. Pleasure 
recovers the ball and races for a touchdown. From then 
to the end, Greed, Lust and Selfishness try every trick 
of the game, but our defense is strong, and they fail. 
When the final whistle blows, the Great Referee shall 
declare us victors, for we have fought the game of life 
and fought it squarely, unselfishly, and intelligently with 
our evenly-balanced line. 


THE BENT TWIG 


“Jimmy” Dorrigan was a high-school boy. He was 
polished in his manners, neat in his appearance, and pos- 
sessed a remarkably memory. He could read a page of 
accounts once and state precisely the amount charged 
against each entry, making very few mistakes. When 
“Jimmy” was sixteen his father died and left him a sum 
of money, which if properly invested with its accumula- 
tions for some years would have given him a small in- 
come for life. But the terms of the will were such that 
“Jimmy” came into immediate possession of his share of 
his father’s estate, and “Jimmy” at once left school. He 
began to have what he called a “good time.” It con- 
sisted of gambling, drinking, and associating with im- 
moral women. He not only spent the interest on his 
money but began to spend the principal, intending, of 
course, to replace it in the future. He and a group of 
his companions were gathered one day at one of their 
favorite haunts, and in the course of the conversation the 
name of “old Bill” Smith was mentioned. ‘“ ‘Bill’ was 
a ‘rounder’ in his day,” said one of “Jimmy’s’” com- 
panions, “but he’s settled down now, married, and seems 

12 
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to be doing well.” “That’s what I’d like to do, some 
day,” said “Jimmy.” “I'd like to win a bunch of money 
in a poker game, retire and cut out this ‘sort 0’ life’.” 

“Jimmy” did not realize that his health was already 
undermined, that instead of winning money, he was fol- 
lowing the usual trail of the gambler and losing all that he 
had. A few months before his death, which occurred 
when he was twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, he 
was seen picking up cigarette stumps in a public park in 
order to get a smoke. 

And yet “Jimmy” was a well-meaning boy. He fully 
intended, some day, to stop dissipating and “settle down,” 
as he said, but his life was ended before he had even made 
a start in the right direction. 

Time may be divided into three divisions: 


Past 
Present 
Future 


If you were asked which was the most important divi- 
sion, many of you would answer that the future is the 
most important. ‘Time that is past,” you say, “is gone 
forever. We cannot re-live our yesterdays. Let us, 
therefore, forget the past and try to do better in the 
future.” 

Rarely do we think of the present as being important, 
but, like “Jimmy” Dorrigan, disregard to-day by in- 
tending to do better to-morrow. 

To many boys, life is like the writing of a child in the 
sand on the beach. When the child wishes to change 
the letters, he can wipe them away by smoothing out the 
sand with his hands and begin to write again. Some 
boys seem to think that they can write, “‘Carelessness,”’ 
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“Immorality,” “Neglect,” “Impurity,” over the sands of 
their early lives and some day wipe them out and begin 
anew. But our lives are not like sand; they are more 
like plaster-of-Paris, or cement, which hardens as we 
work with it, When it becomes fixed, the words which 
we have written in it can only be obliterated by long, 
tedious labor, and even then we are in danger of break- 
ing the mold. 

Let us realize, then, that the present is the most im- 
portant division in time. In a certain sense, there is no 
future. When we reach to-morrow, it is no longer to- 
morrow, but becomes to-day. It is fatal in many cases 
for a boy to postpone the formation of good habits of 
conduct by saying, ‘“Some day I will be neat; some day I 
will study; some day I will quit gambling.” There is 
perhaps a boy in this room who intends, some day, to 
save his money; there is perhaps a boy in this room who 
intends, some day, to be pure; there is perhaps a boy 
who expects, some day, to join the church; there is 
perhaps a boy who expects, some day, to stop cheating 
in examinations. But let us realize that for us it 
should not be “some day,” but “now. We live only 
in the present. What kind of boy are you this 
morning? 

I do not mean to say that a boy should not be am- 
bitious and plan for the future; I am only trying to 
emphasize the danger of wasting the present and of not 
using it as a starting-point in the achievement of our 
ideals. Do you expect, some day, to be honest, studious, 
pure, manly, Christlike? Then begin now. Cancel that 
date to-night with “the gang,” and study. Don’t repeat 
the dirty story you heard yesterday, to your companions 
at recess to-day. Don’t cheat in examinations next week. 
Attend the Bible-study club on Friday night. Now is 
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the time. Let us draw a line through the words “Past” 
and “Future” and realize that we live only in the 


Past 


Present 


EButure 


This bent twig that I hold in my hand was perhaps 
growing straight a few years ago. It often saw some 
twigs near it with their heads together and heard them 
whispering and laughing as if they were discussing a 
matter of much fun. One day they beckoned this little 
twig to join them. He hesitated. “I wish to grow 
straight,” he said. ‘Don’t you see crooked twigs round 
us? I don’t want to grow like them.” “Oh, you can 
straighten up again,” they said, “We are only having 
some fun while we are young. We are only enjoying 
the present. Soon we will quit this foolishness and grow 
as we should.” So the little twig leaned over to listen; 
then laughed; but in fear straightened up again. He 
straightened up so easily that he decided the jolly twigs 
must be correct, and day after day he joined in the fun, 
assuring himself that at some time he would return to 
his proper place and become a strong, straight branch. But 
day after day the fibres of his body were growing harder, 
until a young twig, blown toward them by the breeze, 
exclaimed in surprise, “What a crooked lot of branches! 
Why don’t you straighten up?’ Branches! They had 
grown old and did not realize it. They looked round in 
amazement, then attempted to straighten up; but, alas, 
they could not. Their bodies were formed for life. It 
was too late. 

Thus many boys fancy that they can bend their backs 
under early sin and carelessness, and straighten up when 
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they desire; but the little twig will never be straight. It 
must carry its deformed body through life. It neglected 
the present while dreaming of the future. 

What makes the condition of the little twig so pitiful 
is the fact that its intentions were good. Rarely does a 
boy deliberately plan to wreck his life. Every one of 
you intends to be what he should be—some day. But 
the result of such thinking is summarized in the old 
expression, “The road to Hell is paved with good inten- 
tions.” 

You have no doubt watched the erection of the Wood- 
side Building. If the steel structure of thé lower floors 
was weak and carelessly put together, when the workmen 
began to add the twelfth and thirteenth floors, the build- 
ing would come down with a crash; or else, realizing the 
danger before the building reached that height, the work- 
men would have to tear down the entire building and 
construct it anew with stronger foundations. Many boys 
seem to think that they can lay sinful, careless, thrift- 
less foundations in high-school days and then build a 
noble life upon such an early structure. It means failure 
to attempt it. Your life will come down with a crash, 
as “Jimmy” Dorrigan’s life ended, or else you will have 
to spend years in clearing away the results of these wasted ~ 
high-school days, in the endeavor to build a proper foun- 
dation for a true life. 

The text of this talk is found in Jesus’ parable of the 
wise and the foolish virgins, in the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Saint Matthew. Five virgins took extra oil for their 
lamps. The other five postponed buying oil, thinking that 
they would have plenty of time to buy before the bride- 
groom came. But while they slept, the oil in their lamps 
was burning out. So while you and I idle away the days 
in indifference during this high-school period, our lives 
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are burning out. The bridegroom came. The foolish 
virgins were unprepared to meet him, for they had too 
long put off buying oil and were not admitted to the feast. 


AN ENGINE. 


To the average boy there is something fascinating 
about a railroad train. ‘‘Chu-Chu’” is among the first 
few words a baby boy learns to say, A chugging engine 
at the head of a train waiting to start on its run frequently 
has an admiring boy near it. When train number 29 or 
38 rumbles into the station, it always thrills you with a 
feeling of admiration for the great power of the giant | 
locomotive. It pulls the long train of steel coaches 
from Atlanta to Washington, averaging thirty miles 
an hour for the entire distance, and therefore between 
stops it must travel from fifty to sixty miles per 
hour. 

Occasionally the giant engine goes to the repair shop. 
Should you visit the shop, you might see an immense pas- 
senger engine, polished, repaired, and in perfect condi- 


tion to pull a limited train at a speed of sixty miles an 
18 
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hour, standing on the track unable to move. The small 
rocking, wabbling, snorting, shifting-engine, puffing like 
a man out of breath, pushes it here and there, and the 
giant engine remains quietly in its place until it is moved 
again. You may get into the cab and open the throttle, 
but the engine does not move. The bell will clang, but 
nothing else about the engine seems to function. “Can 
this be the same engine that pulls train 29 sixty miles an 
hour?” you ask. “It has not strength enough now to 
move itself. What is the matter with it?’ The me- 
chanic near you smilingly answers, “The fire has gone 
out. It has no power.” 

When you leave the repair shop and walk home, you 
will perhaps pass many men who remind you of the 
powerful engine in the repair shop. These men are neatly 
dressed, they may be well educated, and in many respects 
may seem to be thoroughly equipped to make a success in 
life; but they seem to have no will or purpose of their 
own. They are pushed from place to place as the tide 
of society carries them. They remind you of a boat 
adrift on the ocean, washed here and there by the waves 
and tide, powerless and aimless. What these people lack 
is the driving power of a great purpose. 

People can be roughly divided into three classes, and 
in one of these three classes every boy and every teacher 
in the room may be placed. We will draw three lines 
on the board to represent the three classes. 

Over class 1 we will write, “Evil.” 


Evil 
The boy in this class is the boy who cheats in exami- 


nations, he is the boy who will steal from his mother’s 
pocketbook, he is the boy who is “dirty” in athletics, he 
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is the boy who tells “smutty” stories in the locker room, 
he is the boy who gambles, he is the boy who is selfish, 
he is the boy who goes back on a pal, he is the boy who 
will break up a football team if he cannot play in the 
back-field, he is the boy who is jealous and envious of 
the success of his schoolmates and usually speaks evil 
of others, he is the boy who degrades his school, his Y. 
M. C. A., or his “gang.” Are there any boys in this 
room in this class? 

The second class of boy is the boy who is neither good 
nor evil. We will write above the line, “Not evil,” and 
below the line, “Not good.” 


Evil Not evil 
Not good 


The boy in this class is the boy who does not tell 
“smutty” stories; but if he is in a “gang” when such 
stories are told, he will laugh with the others and never 
indicate his disapproval. He is the boy who does not 
drink; yet he will go to drinking places with his friends 
and never tell any of them that he thinks they are indulg- 
. ing in a dangerous habit. He is the boy who gambles 
only on occasion, if at all; but he allows gambling in his 
room. He is the boy who plays safe. He is the boy who 
goes to church, yet refuses to take a Sunday-school class. 
He is the boy who is always on the fence; good when he 
is with good people, applauding or remaining silent when 
with a bad crowd, he never fights for clean athletics or 
honest examinations. The type is illustrated by a promi- 
nent church leader who presided over a state convention 
of one of our political parties. The man was kind, gentle- 
manly, and personally honest and upright, yet he accepted 
office from a corrupt party and presided over its conven- 
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tions, justifying his conduct on the ground that he per- 
sonally was not dishonest. When corrupt men were 
nominated, he did not raise his voice in protest but merely 
put the question to a vote. When deals were made which 
compromised men’s honor, he said nothing so long as he 
personally kept his hands clean. If it was proposed that 
money be paid by the state which was partly graft, he 
merely voted against it, and did not make a fight. He 
was one of these “Not evil, Not good,” men. This type 
of man or boy thinks that he is not very bad, because he 
is personally decent; but his great defect is his refusal 
to be active for good. 

In contrast with these two classes of boys is the tnird 
class, over which we will write the word ‘‘Good.”’ 


Evil Not evil Good 
Not good 


This is the type of boy who not only does not cheat in 
examinations or play “dirty” football or lie or steal, but 
does everything he can to get other boys to stop such 
practices. In our “gang,” years ago, there was a big, 
over-grown fellow about six feet tall who was a football 
“star.”’ He was manly, straightforward, and yet kind in 
his treatment of the boys in class 1 and class 2. If, when 
loafing round the park, some one in the “gang” would 
suggest something wrong or the conversation would be- 
come very vulgar, he would say to some of us, “Let’s 
move away from this crowd and sit somewhere else. 
This kind of talk is degrading.”’ 

The type of boy in this class, in addition to his efforts 
among other boys, fights evil whenever he can, Should 
such a boy be elected to a political convention, he would 
oppose every corrupt nomination; he would openly fight 
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graft; although he would probably not get an office, for 
the grafters want a peaceful man in office who will not 
protest against their corruption. Whenever you find this 
type of man or boy, he is fighting organized evil and at 
the same time is trying to reform the evildoers them- 
selves. 

In which of these three groups do you belong? Per- 
haps you feel that the groups overlap, and that you are 
a mixture of all three. But, in general, the characteristics 
of one of the groups predominate in your life. The boys 
in all three groups are inherently not much different, 
but the boys in group 3 are dominated by a lofty purpose, 
they have drive, they have fire, they have power. If 
you are in class I or class 2 and wish to cut the crowd 
and get into class 3, then surrender your life to a noble 
purpose and begin to work for it. 

A few years ago, so it was said, a “Y’’ county-work 
secretary tried to organize a Bible class and boys’ club 
among a group of boys in a small town. First one man 
and then another tried to lead the group, but when the 
secretary returned, he found the class had “‘petered out” 
and disbanded. On his third visit the “Y” secretary 
asked who was the leader of the boys in the town. “Jones, 
the saloon-keeper’s son,” they said. (It was in the days 
of the saloon.) “If you go down town to-night, you 
will find him in front of his father’s saloon with a gang 
of boys round him, and anything he suggests, they will 
do.” So the “Y” man sauntered down town at night, 
and there was Jones with a gang of boys round him, 
all of whom were ready to do anything in which he would 
take the lead. The secretary met Jones and cultivated 
his acquaintance, and one day Jones took the secretary 
on a fishing trip. 

Toward the close of the day as they were resting on 
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the bank of a stream, the ““Y” man said to Jones, “Jones, 
you are the leader of the boys in this town.”—Jones felt 
a sense of importance at this remark, because he knew 
it was true-——‘Do you know Tim Hopkins? The first 
time he ever tasted liquor you gave it to him across your 
father’s bar. Do you know ‘Red’ Smith? You taught 
‘Red’ to gamble. Do you realize how profane most of 
“the gang” are? They picked up profanity from you. 
Do you know why they will lie or steal? They do it 
because you do it. Jones,’ continued the “Y” man, 
“you are leading that gang of boys to Hell, but you can 
lead them to Heaven. For some time I have been trying 
to organize a boys’ club and Bible class in this town. 
Every leader has failed. I want you to lead the group. 
I am leaving to-night, but I will be back again in two 
weeks. When I come back, I want your answer.” Jones 
and the “Y” man walked home together but the conver- 
sation lagged. 

Is there a boy in this room who is another Jones? ls 
there a boy in this section who is leading the boys in his 
class to Hell? Have you ever taught a boy to gamble or 
guided him to immorality? 

The secretary returned at the end of two weeks and 
sent for Jones. The boy came to the hotel looking hag- 
gard and pale. He went to the “Y” man’s room. “Mr. 
Smith,” he said, “I have though a great deal about what 
you said and have not been able to sleep very much for 
the last two nights. Everything you told me is true. I 
will take the class.”” They knelt down and prayed. Jones 
had jumped from class 1 to class 3. He did not stop at 
any half-way house. He had kindled the fire of a great 
purpose in his life, and was determined to lead “the gang” 
to heaven. The crowd changed their habits, and in addi- 
tion the saloon was closed, and a grocery store opened in 
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its place. In time Jones and his father together were 
confirmed in the Episcopal church. 

“But purposes vary so much! How shall I know what 
to do?” you ask. The methods by which the purpose 
in a man’s life finds expression may vary in every indi- 
vidual, but the purpose should be the same in all our 
lives. Our purpose should be to do God’s will; and, 
wherever you are, try to establish His kingdom on earth, 
and the fire or force which will drive you through life 
with such a high purpose will come from reaching out 
and touching the unseen power of God. Christian people 
say that a boy forms a friendship with Christ; but call 
it what you may, the indwelling presence of the infinite 
power of God is what you need in order to move through 
life like a great passenger engine going a mile a minute. 

You may be a plumber, a preacher, or a car-conductor, 
it matters not, provided your life is dominated by a 
determination to do God’s will and to establish His king- 
dom on earth, Mr. Robert E. Speer, secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, is a man whose life has been dominated by a high 
purpose. His addresses and the inspiration of his life have 
determined many college students to go to foreign fields 
as missionaries. By his books many have been helped 
in their battle of life. One evening, said Mr. Speer, his 
little boy climbed upon his lap and told him he had some- 
thing he wanted to show him. The boy had a little card 
on one side of which was printed: 


“God wants the boys, God wants the boys 
The little boys, the noisy boys 

The funny boys, the thoughtless boys 
God wants the boys with all their joys 
That He as gold may make them pure 
And teach them trials to endure 
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His heroes brave He would have them be 
Fighting for truth and purity. 
God wants the boys.” 


On the other side was printed this covenant: 


“Are you willing to be God’s boy? 

If so, sign your name to this covenant and daily ask God 
to help you keep it. 

I receive Jesus as my Saviour and I will try hard to do what 
I think He would have me do.” 


After reading the card, the little fellow said, ‘““Now, 
I will tell you how I got it. Randolph Sailer and I were 
playing the other day in the new barn that they are 
building just over there, and we sat down and we talked 
about the Bible. Presently one of the carpenters heard 
us, and he came over and sat down beside us, and talked 
to us, and then he said: ‘Boys, I’ve got some cards I 
want to give you,’ and he went over where his coat was 
hanging beside his dinner pail, and he got the cards like 
this out of his pocket, and he gave one of them to me and 
one to Randolph.” “This man,” said Mr. Speer, “was 
only a carpenter, but he knew what it was to live the 
life of a man.” * 

This carpenter in New Jersey was dominated by the 
ideals and purposes of another Carpenter who lived in 
Nazareth. The man in New Jersey was trying to aid in 
the work begun by the Carpenter of Nazareth in A. D. 
30. He was trying to determine the current of the future 
life of this world by enrolling men and boys in class 3. 

If you are in class 1 or 2 and are willing to take the 
leap into class 3 to-day, repeat as we bow our heads in 


1 Robert E. Speer. The Marks of a Sent Life. Record of Christian 
Work. August, 1906. Used by permission of the publishers, 
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prayer the words of the covenant on the back of the little 
card. 

“T receive Jesus as my Saviour and I will try hard to 
do what I think He would have me do.” 


THE BURNING BUSH, 


Perhaps every boy round this camp-fire knows the 
story told in Exodus of Moses and the burning bush. 
Moses was on the plains looking after his father-in-law’s 
sheep, when he noticed a bush which seemed to be on 
fire and turned aside to look at it. As he did so, God 
said to him, “Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” 

To-night, on this our first evening in camp, we are 
gathered round this camp-fire with its burning logs and 
bushes. We are in the mountains, and, although not 
tending sheep, we can occasionally hear the tinkle of a 
sheep-bell in the distance. As with Moses of old, God 
may speak to us to-night if we will listen, and this spot 
may become holy ground. 

There may be a boy here whose life has been given 
over to some sin. He may have been working in a gro- 
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cery store on Saturdays and stealing from the cash regis- 
ter as he made change, or slipping bars of chocolate into 
his pocket before the store closed. He may have taken 
money from his mother’s pocketbook whenever he had 
the opportunity. He may have been stealing towels from 
the “Y” counter as he took his baths, without showing 
his towel ticket. To-night, this spot will become holy 
ground if that boy will bow his head in our closing prayer 
and say in his heart, “My Heavenly Father, I have done 
wrong. I ama thief. I mean to pay back all that I have 
taken, and never steal again. Forgive me and help me, 
O God, to be a Christlike, honest boy.” 

There may be a boy round this fire who is impure. He 
may have been harboring evil thoughts and associating 
with girls of immoral character. Passion has been get- 
ting beyond his control, and he is sinking in the mire, He 
knows that he is wrong. He is inwardly ashamed to 
look his mother in the eye. His father wonders why he 
does not like to go to Sunday-school any more. This 
spot will become holy ground if to-night that boy will 
bow with us in the closing prayer and sincerely pray, 
“O God, cleanse my heart from impurity. Strengthen my 
life. Help me to overcome the sins of the flesh. May 
the presence of Jesus be with me each day, that I may 
be conqueror. Help me, O my Father, or I shall fail.” 

There may be a boy here who had determined to suc- 
ceed in athletics. He wanted to win at all costs. In football, 
last Fall, he “slugged’” two men, and cursed another 
opponent with vile oaths. In track-work, this Spring, 
he “spiked” a man to win arace. This boy will do any- 
thing to win, not realizing that how we win is of more 
importance than what we win. This spot may become 
holy ground if in the closing prayer that boy prays, “O 
God, help me to play fair. Help me to be willing to 
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lose, rather than win ingloriously. Help me to be a 
sportsman. Let the ideals of Jesus dominate my life.” 

There may be some boy here who has been indifferent 
and careless. He is not thoughtful of his parents, He 
doesn’t care about his personal appearance. He is indit- 
ferent about his lessons and failed to make his grade. 
He will cut church or Sunday-school if he feels like it. 
He seems to think the world centres in him. This spot 
may become holy ground to that boy if he will conscien- 
tiously pray to-night, “My Father, forgive my past indif- 
ference. Stir up in my soul a desire to do Thy will. 
Help me to wish for what is best, that I may serve Thee 
and help others in this world.” 

And yet, should we make this service to-night one in 
which we only regret our past and resolve to do better 
in the future, we should miss the significance of the story 
of the burning bush. It was at the burning bush that 
God commissioned Moses to deliver Israel. There may 
be round this fire to-night some boys who have for some 
time felt, deep down in their souls, that perhaps God 
wanted them to enter the ministry or the “Y” work, or 
to go to China or India as teachers or preachers. The 
boys have resisted the call. As Moses said to God, 
“Who am I,—that I should bring forth the children of 
Israel out of Egypt?” so, perhaps, some boy here feels 
that he is not qualified to go; but still the voice persists. 
This spot may become holy ground if any boy here to- 
night will consecrate his life to such work. 

There may be other boys round this fire whose prob- 
lems have not been mentioned, but the spot may become 
holy ground to us all if we will consecrate our lives to 
Jesus Christ and determine to try to live by His standards 
and be guided by His direction. 

In closing, let us all bow our heads, and let each one 
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pray the prayer we should pray to meet our own special 
needs; and after a few minutes of quiet we will unite in 
a closing prayer, 

“Our Father, as we are gathered round this camp-fire 
to-night, we pray Thee to cleanse our hearts from sin. 
Destroy in us whatever hinders us from doing right. 
Help us to consecrate our lives to Thee, and, whatever 
Thou wouldst have us do in life, give us strength and 
will to do it. And this we ask in the name of Thy Son 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


ETERNAL LIFE 


A man one day asked Jesus what he should do to 
inherit eternal life. If Jesus had turned to the crowd 
and said, “Will one of you answer this question?” per- 
haps a Pharisee would have replied, “To inherit eternal 
life, keep the law, give one-tenth of your income to the 
Temple, observe the Sabbath, offer sacrifices regularly, 
and always go to Jerusalem for the Passover.” If Jesus 
were to ask a group of men to-day to answer such a 
question, some one would probably answer, as the Phari- 
see did. “To inherit eternal life,” he might say, 
“attend the services of the church, partake. of its sacra- 
ments, and contribute to its support,” because some people 
believe to-day that if you are properly baptized or merely 
undergo some religious formalism, the gates of heaven 
will be open to you. A “Y” secretary said that, when 
he was a mere youth, he was anxious to get his com- 
panions into the church. When they joined the church, 
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he said, a feeling of satisfaction regarding their future 
came over him, and he felt sure that they were saved. 
If any persons died in his neighborhood who were not 
members of any church, it concerned him very much 
because he feared that they were lost. The daily life 
of the people was not a matter of much concern to the 
youth provided they held membership in some church. 

Perhaps another man might answer in a modern crowd, 
“To inherit eternal life, you must believe the doctrines 
of the church. You must believe in the Atonement, in 
justification by faith, and in the Apostles’ Creed.” Such 
people will even tell you that if you accept such beliefs, 
you will attain eternal life, even though your conduct 
be not entirely in keeping with them, 

Perhaps some boys here value their church member- 
ship merely as an insurance policy against Hell and live 
in such a way as to displease God, thinking it matters 
not to Him so long as they belong to the church, believe 
the creed, and perform the ritual. 

However, in Jesus’ reply to the question, “What shall 
I do to inherit eternal life,’ He said, “Love God and 
love your neighbor.” These two commands are really 
inseparable. We cannot love God unless we love God’s 
people. There have been men who gave generously to 
the church, whose emotions were stirred at the Sunday 
morning service, and who felt that they loved God whole- 
heartedly. Yet these men made misleading statements 
in business transactions and profited by dishonesty. We 
cannot rob or steal from God’s people during the week 
and atone for it by placing a part of the stolen money in 
the collection plate on Sunday, even though we have 
tears in our eyes when we do it. 

“Knowledge of religious truth and attendance upon 
Divine worship are good and necessary; but these alone 
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are not enough. There is further needed the vital prin- 
ciple of Love.” 

Love is not primarily an emotion or a sentiment. Love 
is action, love is service, love is duty joyfully done, love 
is mercy, love is consideration for others, love is sym- 
pathy, love is self-sacrifice. Love is not determined by 
the quantity of tears we shed, but by the amount of 
service we render to those in need, 

Jesus gave two illustrations of love which we will 
express in modern language. In one instance two boys 
were asked by their mother to clean the ashes from under 
the furnace and make up the fire for the day. The one 
son, named Jim, frowned a little and said he didn’t feel 
like doing it. The other son, named John, said, “Why, 
of course, Mother, I’ll be glad to do it to help you.” But 
when breakfast was over, a boy called at the house and 
asked John to come out to play. John thought about the 
furnace and said to himself, “Oh, well, it isn’t hard 
work. Mother won’t mind, for once,” and he left the 
house to play. 

Soon after that a boy called for Jim to go hunting 
with him. It was the first of the season, and Jim hadn’t 
shot a rabbit in nine months. He wanted to go, but he 
thought of the furnace. He said to himself, “Mother 
ought not to carry those ashes out. John said he’d do 
it, but he’s gone, I guess I ought to stay home.’ He 
turned to the boy and said, “I can’t go this morning. I 
have some work to do. See if you can’t go next Satur- 
day, too. I can go then,” and Jim went to the cellar to 
clean out the ashes. Which boy loved his mother? “Jim, 
of course,” you say. “Love is not talk, but helpfulness. 
John said he would do it, but didn’t. Jim said he didn’t 
care to do it, but he did it, nevertheless.” 

Jesus used another illustration of love, commonly 
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called the parable of the Good Samaritan. We might 
express it to-day by saying that a man had gone to the 
mountains, Caesar’s Head for instance, to spend a few 
days. He started for Greenville one afternoon by way 
of the old, rough Jones’-Gap road. Just as he came to 
Cagles’ Bridge, he was held up, robbed, beaten nearly to 
death, and left on the roadside to die. A minister came 
by shortly afterward on his way to a church service. 
He stopped a minute, saw the dying man, but realized 
that he could do little for him. If he tarried, he was in 
danger of being robbed himself, and even now he had 
just time to reach the church for the service. He would 
telephone the sheriff when he reached town, so he hur- 
ried on. 

About an hour later a ‘““Y”’ secretary came down the 
mountain. He was on his way to catch a train to attend 
a conference on religious work. He looked at the man 
and saw that he was almost dead. If he stopped to help 
him, he would not catch his train. He would send help 
to him from River Falls; so he likewise hurried on. 

Finally a negro came along, driving a mule. He saw 
the wounded man and had pity on him. “If the robbers 
come back,” thought the old negro, “they will kill me 
too;” but he stopped and bound up the wounds of the 
dying man, gently put him in his wagon, and drove 
slowly down the mountain until he came to a house 
where there was an automobile, The old negro himself 
paid the owner of the automobile to hurry the dying man 
to the hospital. The old negro might not even have been 
a member of the church; but to the mind of Jesus he 
possessed the most essential quality of life, love and self- 
sacrifice. 

We cannot imagine a minister or a “Y” secretary act- 
ing as we have described; but Jesus spoke of the priest 
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and the Levite in just such a way in order to illustrate 
that ritual, creed and membership in religious organiza- 
tions amounts to nothing if they do not produce a good 
life. The ritual, the church, and the creed were created 
for this purpose. They are valuable in so far as they 
produce in us love and righteousness. 

If you would inherit eternal life, said Jesus, then 
reach toward God until you clasp His hand, and let Him 
lead you through life in paths of loving service. Be 
kind, be honest, be good for something, smile, and love 
people, and you will find some means of religious expres- 
sion. You will have a living creed, and probably be a 
member of some church; but greater than these is Love. 


COURAGE 


With the exception of a vile oath perhaps no greater 
insult can be hurled at the average Southern boy than 
to say that he is a coward or has a “yellow streak.”’ The 
small boy likes to boast to his “gang” that he never takes 
a dare. Courage, among boys and men, is considered 
the basis of all other good qualities. Courage, however, 
usually means simply physical courage. It is the courage 
of the prize-fighter, the fireman, the steeple-jack, the 
steel-worker, or the policeman of which the average boy 
thinks when you mention courage. Yet the highest type 
of courage is not physical, but moral. A man may have 
physical courage enough to face a mob, but not moral 
courage sufficient to refuse a drink when out with a crowd 
of companions. <A _ prize-fighter may have physical 
courage enough to challenge the world, but not moral 
courage enough to keep from telling a lie on his draft 


blank when called to arms for his country. Physical 
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courage carried to the extreme may produce a “bully.” 
Moral courage carried to its logical conclusion may pro- 
duce a martyr, 

Tim Daly was brought up in a well-to-do, fashionable 
home. He was good-looking, manly, and athletic. When 
he entered college, the fraternity of which many of his 
companions were members, and which was known to 
invite men of high social standing only, invited Tim 
Daly to join. Tim visited the fraternity house and 
decided that the moral atmosphere of the fraternity was 
not such as he cared to breathe. Kindly yet firmly he 
told the members who gave him the invitation that he 
would not join any other fraternity in college but XYZ, 
because so many of his friends were members, but that 
he could not join it because he believed its moral stan- 
dard was low. That was a higher type of courage than 
is called for in prize-fighting. Boys go on a camping 
trip, and many who always say their prayers at home, 
and who may be physically fearless, have not the courage 
to kneel in prayer when other boys are in the tent. It 
is said that the coach of a certain track team, an ir- 
religious man, was with his men in their quarters the 
night before a big meet. The men began to turn in, and 
only one or two kneeled to say their prayers. When 
almost all were in bed, the coach said, “You fellows get 
out of bed and say your prayers. A bunch of men who 
haven’t courage enough to say their prayers before others 
haven’t stuff enough to win a track race.” Benedict 
Arnold and Judas Iscariot may have been physically 
fearless, but they were not loyal; one was a traitor to 
his country, the other to his Lord. 

Moral courage, then, is the highest type of courage, 
and involves loyalty and obedience to high principles or 
a great cause. A man may not be afraid to “slug” in a 
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football game, but loyalty to the spirit of clean play 
and the fair name of his college would prevent him, 
You should also realize that the highest type of courage 
does not involve wrong-doing. Such statements as “My 
country, right or wrong; but still my country,” or “T’ll 
stand by my friends always,” do not express the highest 
courage. When your country or your friends are wrong 
you should oppose them, for God cares more for justice 
and righteousness than He does for country or friends. 
Loyalty does not involve the sacrifice of honor, but the 
highest type of loyalty demands the sacrifice of self for 
the sake of honor. Dishonest gain, cringing flattery, cor- 
rupt voting are elements of cowardice but not of courage. 
History has many illustrations of men weak in body who 
endured suffering and even death for the sake of what 
they thought was right. Alexander H. Stephens, vice- 
president of the Confederacy, was a frail man, but he 
was courageous. Once he was stabbed because he refused 
to retract a statement, even though he was an invalid and 
his assailant was standing over him, threatening to take 
his life. 

The world’s greatest example of courage, I believe, 
was a Man who was nailed to a cross because He coura- 
geously did what He thought was right. He could have 
avoided death if He had forsaken His cause, but He re- 
fused to do so. To-day He is asking you and me to 
follow in His train. 


THE MANLINESS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


There are some boys who think it effeminate to be 
good and manly to be bad. Some boys even think that 
in order to be looked upon as men they must swear, drink, 
cheat and earn an evil reputation. You occasionally 
hear one boy say of another, “Oh, he’s a ‘mama’s’ boy. 
He won't take help in an examination, or do anything 
like that. He’s a ‘goody-goody.’”’ There used to be a 
boy in our “gang” called “Taddy.” At one time he did 
not show up on the corner for two nights, and we 
wondered what had become of him. The third night 
he appeared, and every word or two he uttered was an 
oath. “Where have you been, “Taddy?” we asked. 
“Oh,” he said, “I’m going with the ‘Dee-Dumps’ up on 
Dollington Avenue ” and then two or three oaths. 
“They all ‘cuss’ ” and some more oaths, and ‘““Taddy” 
drew himself up and thought he was a man. 

There was another boy called “Louie.” ‘Louie’ was 
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a typical “sissy.” He did not play vigorous games with 
the boys, but usually played with the girls, until he was 
looked upon with contempt by the boys of the neighbor- 
hood. When ‘Louie’ entered high school, the boys 
called him “Sister” and teased him so much about his 
delicate ways that he became angry and inwardly deter- 
mined to quit being a “sissy” and stop the constant nag- 
ging from other boys. In order to appear manly and 
big, ‘““Louie” began to swear and to smoke and to asso- 
ciate with girls of questionable character. He would 
try to swagger naturally with the crowd as if he had been 
“hard” all his life, in order to make them believe he was 
a “real devil.” And “Louie” thought his conduct manly. 
Occasionally you hear a boy brag and boast about 
stealing fruit from a fruit-stand, or cheating in exami- 
nations, or “cutting” third base when the umpire isn’t 
looking, or “slugging” a boy in a football game, or spik- 
ing a man in a track race, or beating his way into a 
“movie,” or crowding on to a street car without paying 
his fare. He thinks it manly and looks with contempt 
upon a boy who would not be guilty of such conduct. 
Don’t you realize that any boy, black or white, 
cowardly or sneaking, large or small, can steal from a 
fruit-stand when the opportunity offers? It takes a boy 
with manhood and courage to pass a fruit-stand and 
refuse to steal, when he is hungry and has an easy chance. 
It takes a boy with a strong character to be willing to 
fail in an examination rather than cheat. It’s the coward 
who cheats, who sacrifices his character in order to pass. 
Any boy can “cut” third base when the umpire isn’t look- 
ing, and lie if questioned about it. A man was on second 
base in a professional baseball game. The man at the 
bat hit a “hot liner” to short-stop. The short-stop 
scooped up the ball, reached to touch the player going 
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from second to third, and then threw to first to complete 
a double play. The umpire called the runner and the 
batter out. “He didn’t touch me!” yelled the runner on 
third base. The umpire did something which is unusual 
in baseball. He turned to the short-stop and asked, 
“You touched him, didn’t you?” “No,” said the short- 
stop, “I didn’t touch him.” “Safe at third,” called the 
umpire. That’s manliness! That’s courage! Perhaps 
some boys here would have said at once, “Of course I 
touched him,” and thought it clever to lie. It takes man- 
hood to lose a ball-game rather than lie. Any boy can 
“slug” in a football game if he has a chance. It’s the 
manly boy who refuses to play “dirty.” A college team, 
so it has been said, was assembled in the dressing-room 
before going on the field for a big game. The coach be- 
gan to give final instructions about the play. “If we 
can knock out Smith in the first half, we can win. Lay 
for him, and if you get a chance, ” and then fol- 
lowed a list of ways to “knock out” Smith. The team 
listened, and not a man said a word until a freshman 
spoke up, “Mr, Coach,” he said, “if you want me to play 
that kind of football, you can count me out.” That’s 
courage! ‘That’s manliness! Would any of you have 
been cowardly enough to have gone into that game and 
“slugged” and then boasted about it afterward? Or 
would you have had courage enough to play clean and say 
so? It’s manly to do right, it’s manly to be clean, it’s 
manly to be honest! It’s cowardly to be the opposite. 
Some girls speak sneeringly of another because the 
other girl will not allow boys to become indecently fa- 
miliar with her. They call her “prude,” or “an old 
maid.” But it takes courage to be modest, and manly boys 
and womanly girls deep down in their hearts respect the 
girl who maintains a reserve and refuses to allow famil- 
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iarities. The boy may call her “an old maid” too, but if 
he is manly, he inwardly respects her, and she is the kind 
of girl he will eventually want for a wife. 

A story is told of a wealthy financier who told his 
office boy that he wanted him to work the following Sun- 
day. The boy respectfully said, “Mr. Jones, I think 
it’s wrong to work on Sunday, and I can’t come.” “You'll 
either come or be ‘fired,’ ”’ said the financier, and the boy 
was “fired.” A few weeks later a man dropped into the 
financier’s office and in the course of the conversation 
said, “I want a boy in my office who is absolutely trust- 
worthy. Do you know of any?” “A couple of weeks 
ago I ‘fired’ the very boy you want,” said the financier. 
Deep down in the heart of every true man and woman 
there is respect for a boy or a girl who has the courage 
to do right and to be true. Even the cowards who call 
a boy a “sissy,” because he will not cheat in an examina- 
tion, deep down in their hearts respect the boy who is 
man enough to be honest. 

There was once a boy in high school who had rosy 
cheeks, an awkward manner, and quiet ways. The boys 
called him “pretty boy’ and looked upon him as some- 
what girlish. The boy was manly in his soul and he de- 
termined to quiet the talk about his rosy cheeks. He did 
not begin to swear and swagger, but came out for foot- 
ball. He was not well built for it, and he was punished 
fearfully in scrimmages, but with never a whine he kept 
on, and before he left high school, he made the team and 
was elected captain. That’s manliness. 

If you had lived about 30 A.D. and had by chance been 
a visitor in Jerusalem about the time of the Passover, 
you might have witnessed a strange scene. A man was 
on trial for his life. His friends had left him, and he 
faced the judge alone. In the court-room you could hear 
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the voices of the mob outside crying for his blood. In 
derision he had been clothed in an old faded purple gar- 
ment through which was seen blood-stains from the 
scourging he had received. His hair was clotted with 
blood where a crown of thorns had been placed. Seem- 
ingly there was nothing heroic about such a figure. On 
the throne sat a Roman governor, clean-shaven, hand- 
somely robed, surrounded by Roman soldiers in flashing 
armor. He looked like a man of iron. He could com- 
mand. He looked heroic.—The trial began, and witnesses 
testified against the accused man. The prisoner made no 
reply to the charges, and no one appeared in his behalf. 
He calmly looked at Pilate. The Roman governor was 
surprised. He had often seen prisoners tremble and beg 
for their lives. He had been offered bribes by others. 
Some had produced witnesses in their behalf, but this 
man did not even deny the charges against him. He 
looked at Pilate, and Pilate must have read his own con- 
demnation in the man’s eyes. It was as if Jesus had 
said, “I am here on trial for my life because I dared to 
fight organized evil. I am here because I dared to stand 
for the weak against the strong. I am here because I 
told the truth. I am here because I told the priests they 
were as corrupt as if they were children of serpents, and 
you, Pilate, although you know I am innocent of treason, 
have not the courage to defy that mob or those priests.” 
And the prisoner became the judge, and the judge became 
the accused. The Roman governor was a_ coward. 
Jesus was heroic. He unflinchingly fought for what was 
right, even unto death. 


“Hath man no second life? 
Pitch this one high! 
Sits there no judge in Heaven our sin to see? 
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More strictly then, the inward judge obey! 
Was Christ a man like us? 


Ah, let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he.” 


A SWORD 


A high-school boy, after graduation, was asked by a 
friend one day, “What are you doing now?” “Oh,” 
said the boy, “I have just the kind of job I always 
wanted. I go to work at twelve o'clock, get off at one, 
and have an hour for dinner.” 

In a joking way the boy had expressed the desire and 
point of view of many boys. They would like to have 
an easy time in life. They want to graduate from school 
and be considered educated men, but they do not want 
to study. They are looking for an easy way to educa- 
tional attainments. They sometimes think if they can 
outwit the teacher or be lucky enough to get a passage 
in examination which they can translate, that it is a great 
achievement and they are becoming educated in an easy 
way. 

In athletics they are irregular in practice and keep the 
coach always watching them to keep them from loafing. 
They wish to make the team with the least effort. 

In life itself they do not want to expend their energy 
for good causes. The town needs a Y. M. C. A. ora 
library, but the type of man we are describing does not 
feel that it is up to him to work for it. If he can keep 
from contributing his share in the campaign, he congrat- 
ulates himself. 

If money were left to such a man, he would quit work 
and loaf. If he could get a position in which he was 
employed for an hour a day and had an hour for dinner, 
and the job paid enough for him to live on, he would take 
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the work in preference to a man’s job at eight or ten 
hours a day at larger pay. 

Should a war arise, this type of man would avoid the 
infantry and seek the shipyards, even though he had been 
brought up in the mountains and had never seen a ship 
in his life and knew little about handling tools. | 

These people want an easy existence in which they 
will secure the rewards of life without paying the neces- 
sary price for them. Let others sacrifice if they wish; 
but not they! 

In the eyes of true people such a character is worthy 
only of contempt. There is in human nature a certain 
admiration for the man who does a day’s work every day 
and achieves a place in life by his own efforts. People 
admire the man who is somebody and does something 
and is not satisfied with living like a parasite on other 
people. 

In the moral realm, Jesus set an example nineteen 
hundred years ago for us to follow. Go into life and 
fight for the right. Your family may be ashamed of 
you and think that you are mentally unbalanced. Your 
friends may leave you. You may be subjected to taunts 
and sneers. At last, alone, you may go to the cross; but 
it is, after all, the life worth while. “TI came not to send 
peace,’ He said at one time, “but a sword.” Life is a 
battle, life is work, life is sacrifice. 

Furthermore, it is only by such efforts and by men 
dominated by such purposes that civilization is advanced 
and this world made better. 

Visit any city, study any great organization, and you 
will find, if you go deep enough, that some man gave 
himself to make the cause possible. You may find a 
place where politics is clean. Search closely, and you 
will find that some man suffered slander, bitterness, or 
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personal injury to make it so. Is therea Y. M.C. A, 
a park, a public library? Some one gave himself to bring 
it into being. 

The Christian church in many lands with its hospitals 
and schools was built on the blood of the martyrs. 

We were not put here to look on or to loaf, but to work, 
to love, to sacrifice, and to merit the approval of God. 


AN OPEN FIRE 


One of Jesus’ disciples, named Peter, was an impetu- 
ous, wavering, high-tempered, human sort of man like 
many of us. At the Garden of Gethsemane, when Jesus 
was placed under arrest, Peter drew his sword and was 
ready to fight for his Master. A few days before Jesus 
was crucified, however, He told the disciples that He was 
nearing death and that they would all forsake Him when 
the crisis came. Peter spoke at once. “Even though 
all forsake thee, I will not,’ he said. But finally, just 
before the trial, when all the disciples had fled, and the 
real test came, Peter also failed as Jesus said he would 
do. 

It was at night, and the weather was cold. A small 
fire had been built in an open court near the trial-room, 
where Jesus stood before the High Priest to answer 
charges which, if sustained, meant death. All the dis- 
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ciples had been frightened away. Peter alone of Jesus’ 
friends followed and stood by the fire in the open court 
to warm himself. Everyone round the fire, except Peter, 
was against Jesus. Some spoke angrily, saying, “He 
ought to be crucified.” Perhaps some one said that his 
followers ought to be handled in the same way. Then 
a young girl turned to Peter and said, “Aren’t you one ot 
his followers?’ Peter’s courage left him. He denied 
that he was a follower of Jesus. Three times this oc- 
curred, and the third time Peter cursed and said that he 
did not know Jesus. 

We say that Peter was cowardly and perhaps think 
that if we had been in his place, we would have fought 
for Jesus and even gone to the cross with Him. But we 
who are assembled round this camp-fire deny Jesus fre- 
quently and are just as guilty as Peter. Whenever we 
act contrary to the way Jesus would have us act, we 
deny Him. When we lie, or steal, or trample under foot 
the principles He tried to establish, we not only deny Him 
but we curse Him by our actions. 

It is not always easy to defy a crowd and stand alone 
for what you think is right. Men are invited to a party, 
perhaps, and, even though they are opposed to liquor 
and “smutty” stories, under the constant urging of the 
crowd they drink and tell such stories because they have 
not the courage to stand alone for their convictions. 
They deny their Lord as Peter did. A boy who steals 
fruit from a market stand, or keeps a hotel towel when 
on an athletic trip, or fails to turn in his uniform when 
he promised to do so, the boy who borrows a nickel and 
does not pay it back, the boy who is “dirty” in football, 
dishonest in his work, not true to his word; such boys 
deny their Lord even as Peter did. 

All the disciples fled. Peter faced the crowd alone. 
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It takes superb courage to be manly and true under such 
circumstances. It is not often, however, that we have to 
stand by ourselves. Teachers, parents, older boys all 
want us to be true, yet we fail, and then condemn Saint 
Peter as a great coward. We are the real cowards. 
Genuine moral courage is what we lack. Saint Peter 
was left alone. Jesus was in the court-room for trial, 
and Peter deserted Him. But to-day the spirit of Jesus 
will stand by us as He could not do if He were on earth, 
and His presence will strengthen us in times of trial. Let 
Christ come into your life, and when the test comes, you 
will have Him by your side. 

“T have written unto young men,” reads a Biblical pass- 
age, “because you are strong, and have overcome the evil 
one.” “Stand fast,” said Saint Paul, “ in the faith. Quit 
you like men. Be strong.” 
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THE UNKNOWN HEROES OF EVERY-DAY 
LIFE 


Almost every boy admires a hero. Perhaps heroism 
in your mind, as in the mind of the average boy, is asso- 
ciated with some spectacular display of courage in the 
face of danger. It’s the fireman who climbs the wall of 
a fire-swept building with a single scaling ladder and 
rescues a child from the flames; it’s the life-saver who 
swims beyond the breakers to rescue a drowning man; 
it’s the man who goes down with a sinking ship so that 
a woman may take his place in the life-boat; it’s the 
soldier on the field of battle who covers a retreat by sacri- 
ficing his life, whom you think of as heroes. Rarely does 
it occur to a boy to associate heroism with the ordinary, 
hum-drum, every-day existence of a clerk, a doctor, a 
teacher, or a house-wife. 

But the world has hundreds of heroes and heroines, 
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most of whom are unknown, and the greatest of whom, 
perhaps, would not appeal to us as heroes at all. 

Back in 1873, a young doctor named Trudeau was told 
by a physician in New York that he had tuberculosis. ‘At 
that time there was not an open-air sanitorium in Amer- 
ica for the treatment of this disease, and tuberculosis 
was considered absolutely fatal. 

Dr, Trudeau in his autobiography describes his feel- 
ings after the physician announced the result of the diag- 
nosis. “I pulled myself together,” he said, “put as good 
a face on the matter as I could, and escaped from the 
office after thanking the doctor for his examination. 
When I got outside, as I stood on Dr. Janeway’s stoop, 
I felt stunned. It seemed to me the world had suddenly 
grown dark. The sun was shining, it is true, and the 
street was filled with the rush and noise of traffic, but to 
me the world had lost every vestige of brightness. I had 
consumption—that most fatal of diseases! Had I not 
seen it in all its horrors in my brother’s case? It meant 
death, and I had never thought of death before! Was 
I ready to die? How could I tell my wife, whom I had 
just left in unconscious happiness with the little baby in 
our new home? And my rose-colored dreams of 
achievement and professional success in New York! 
They were all shattered now, and in their place only exile 
and the inevitable end remained!” 

As he was fond of out-door life, he was sent to a hunt- 
ing-lodge in the Adirondack mountains, supposedly to 
die. The man who carried him upstairs remarked, 
“Why, doctor, you don’t weigh no more than a dried 
Jamb-skin !” 

His health seemed to improve in the mountains, how- 


1E. L. Trudeau. An Autobiography. Doubleday Pa & 
Used by permission of the publishers. vase Co, 
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ever, and he spent the next winter at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Here he suffered a relapse and was brought back 
to the Adirondacks. About this time, in making a trip 
to the hunting-lodge with his wife and two children, he 
was caught in a severe snowstorm and exposed to bitter 
weather for two days and nights. Instead of suffering 
a collapse, Dr. Trudeau seemed benefited by the experi- 
ence and determined to spend the entire winter in the 
mountains. His friends and most of the physicians 
thought it was suicidal, but when Spring came he was so 
much improved that he began to believe that open air was 
perhaps the proper treatment for tuberculosis. 

Within a few years he established a small sanitorium 
at Saranac Lake, and as a result of his work such treat- 
ment spread until almost every state in the Union to-day 
has its open-air hospitals, and we all realize the value of 
fresh air and sunshine. He lived to see Saranac Lake 
become a great institution and tuberculosis lose some 
of its terrors for mankind. The  sleeping-porches 
which dot the homes in Greenville can be attributed 
indirectly to Dr. Trudeau. Can we measure in figures 
the thousands whose lives have been saved by his 
work? 

All this was accomplished by a man ill with tubercu- 
losis, who suffered much, who spent many days in bed, 
and many more in an invalid’s chair. He said his life 
was like a mouse being worried by a cat. ‘“‘Death’s the 
cat,” he said, “comes and paws until poor life is about 
dead to all feeling. Then the cat retires into a dark 
corner and purrs while the mouse gets a little life back, 
so as to be more sensible of suffering when the cat comes 
pawing again.” 

Great as was Dr. Trudeau as a physician, he was 
greater as a man. He inspired courage in the hearts 
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of hundreds whose spirit was broken. An incident is 
told of him about a poor patient who, not knowing Dr. 
Trudeau, thought the fees would be high. “Doctor,” 
said the patient, “before you do anything—I haven’t 
much money. How—how much will it cost?” 

“Much depends on how much you've got, and how bad 
you are,” said Trudeau, himself assisting to unbutton the 
patient’s collar. “You see,” he went on disarmingly, “if 
you are not very bad, it will cost you quite a lot, so I can 
use the money for those who are. If you are a really 
bad case—Well—Say, Ninety-nine, please, and keep on 
saying it while I listen to your chest.” 

The doctor’s face became grave as he noted the vibra- 
tions caused by the reiterated “nine-nine-nine.”’ When 
the examination was over the patient asked, 

“How bad—I mean—how much will it be, doctor?” 

For reply Trudeau—and one can imagine the great 
sympathy that flooded the beloved physician’s face— 
handed the patient a ten-dollar bill. 

“T owe you—that much—at least,” he said. 

One can imagine the rest—that speech which he em- 
ployed so often and to so many: 

“Don’t take it too seriously, but just seriously enough. 
I am no better off in health than you are, and both you 
and I, old man, will be a great deal worse before we’re 
better. 

If you had visited Saranac Lake and had seen him 
sitting in an invalid’s chair, and near him his wife, who 
had shared with him all his pain and hardship, perhaps, 
it would not have occurred to you to think of either of 
them as notably heroic. But the courage of such a man 
or such a woman matches in greatness that of a soldier 


1Stephen Chalmers. The Beloved Physician. Atlantic Monthly, 
January, 1916. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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who wears a Congressional Medal of Honor won on the 
field of battle. 

Heroism, it may be said, is composed of three ele- 
ments: courage, faithfulness and self-sacrifice. All 
three of these were exemplified in Dr. Trudeau. 

The highest type of courage is not the physical cour- 
age of the prize-fighter or the school “bully”; it is the 
moral courage of the man or woman who wrestles with 
the problems of life with undying fortitude even though 
they may realize that the fight is a losing one. It’s the 
courage of the boy who would rather fail in his studies 
than to cheat in his examinations; it’s the courage of the 
football player who would rather lose the game than to 
play “dirty” ; it’s the courage of Jesus as He went toward 
Jerusalem, for the last time, to defy the religious leaders 
of His nation even though He realized that the journey 
would end at the Cross. It is these who possess the 
highest type of courage. 

The second element in heroism is faithfulness. It 
may be heroic to stop a runaway horse, but greater than 
that is the heroism of a widow who sews from early 
morning until late at night, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, in order to clothe her children. 

Perhaps Mr. Brockman,* when he began to teach, 
dreamed that one day he would be United States Com- 
missioner of Education. But after all these years of 
teaching he is only the principal of the Greenville High 
School. Perhaps he will never be known to the world 
as a prominent educator, but if he does his work here 
with as much faithfulness and fortitude as if he were 
United States Commissioner of Education, he will be 
just as heroic in spirit as if he were in a prominent place. 


1 Principal of the High School. 
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The United States Commissioner of Education is 
watched by the public. The very prominence of his po- 
sition brings forth the best that isin him. He has to be 
faithful. But Mr. Brockman, in his position, has no 
stimulus so great as that; he is kept faithful chiefly by 
his sense of duty and love of his work. 

Perhaps Miss Emmie,* when she began to teach, hoped 
some day to be president of Bryn Mawr or Vassar, but 
in all probability she will teach in the Greenville High 
School all her life. But if she is as faithful in her work 
here as she would be if she were president of Bryn Mawr, 
she is just as heroic in spirit as if she were in the position 
of prominence, 

Perhaps some boys in this audience have pictured 
themselves as President of the United States, and no 
doubt all of you have visions of greatness, in which you 
play a prominent part. Strive to make such worthy am- 
bitions realities in your lives ; but remember that heroism 
should not be measured by your success or achievement 
but by the courage and faithfulness with which you 
attempt to achieve, 

The third element in heroism is self-sacrifice. It’s the 
spirit of Nathan Hale who regretted that he had but one 
life to give for his country; it’s the spirit of the captain 
of the football team who successfully and repeatedly 
boxes a tackle or clips an end and allows other players to 
receive the cheers of the stands for making touchdowns; 
it’s the spirit of the mother who gives her life for her 
children; it’s the spirit of Christ who suffered on Cal- 
vary that we might know God and come into relationship 
with Him; it’s that spirit which constitutes the third and 
perhaps the most important element of heroism. 


1 Teacher in the High School. 
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Yes, the world has hundreds of unknown heroes who 
fight life’s daily battles with courage, faithfulness, and 
self-sacrifice. We pass them on the street, we meet 
them in school. Every man who has a noble wife and 
is a thoughtful husband, and every boy who has a true 
mother and is a worthy son, kissed a heroine this morn- 
ing before he left home for work or school. 


EAT 


SUGCHSS 


Every intelligent person wants to be successful. If 
a boy enters school, he wants to graduate. If he goes 
out for football, he wants to make the team. If he 
goes into business, he wants to become wealthy. If he 
enters law, he would like to become able to argue cases 
before the Supreme Court. In whatever field of en- 
deavor a boy enters, he wishes to make a success. What, 
then, is necessary in order to succeed in life? 

In order to be successful, many people will tell you that 
you need to make money and accumulate it. The man 
with money speaks with authority, his opinions have 
weight because of his wealth, and people defer to 
his wishes. If you fail to accumulate wealth, 
you will be subject to humiliation in old age or be forced 
into positions where you are not free to speak your 
convictions. Money, no doubt, is an element of 
success. 

The second element in success is education. Statis- 
tics have proved that a majority of the prominent, suc- 
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cessful men of our country are college graduates. In 
this age of specialization and efficiency, a trained mind is 
necessary to success. You need a broad education to be 
successful even in a special field, and you should train 
your mind and never cease to grow mentally if you wish 
to advance successfully to the end of life, 

A third element in success is good health. A man 
needs a strong body to be able to stand the strain of 
modern business or professional life. Frequent absence 
from work on account of ill health may mean loss of po- 
sition. The mind cannot do its work well in an unheal- 
thy body. Keep your body well and strong, if you wish 
to be successful to-day. 

Another element in success, although not so important 
as the three previously mentioned, is social standing. A 
boy who is a member of the Marshall, the Lee, or the 
Adams family has a certain prestige, other circumstances 
being equal, which may aid him materially in advancing 
his position. 

Still another element in success is athletic ability. 
There is something in the English disposition which ad- 
mires physical prowess. More people will pay to see 
“Ty” Cobb than will attend an interesting free lecture by 
an eminent scientist. The baseball reports are much 
more widely read than the President’s message to Con- 
gress. Words such as “slug,” “swat,” “lambast,” are 
scattered through the conversation of hundreds of boys, 
while important events of history are unknown or for- 
gotten. A boy who is athletic has a prestige which may 
aid in his success. 

Last of all, neatness, good clothes, and good looks may 
aid materially in success. The boy who keeps his nails 
cleaned, his shoes shined, his clothes pressed, and who is 
handsome, is frequently received in good society more 
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quickly than the homely, unkempt boy; and in this way 
the neat boy may make friends more readily. 

Are there any other qualities to be considered ? 

There was a boy born in Georgia some years ago who 
had every advantage that we have mentioned. His par- 
ents were wealthy and gave him plenty of money. He 
was good-looking, well-dressed, and neat in his appear- 
ance. Hehad good health and athletic ability. He was 
educated at one of America’s leading universities. His 
family was prominent, and he himself spent many days 
in the White House when his uncle was President of the 
United States. Notwithstanding all these elements of 
success, the young man became a penniless tramp in New 
York City because he lacked strength of character. He 
could not resist temptation. He drank, he lied to his 
father, he lived a fast life; and down, down he went, to 
the depths, 

There was another boy who was born in Kentucky 
many years ago, and who was very poor. He really had 
to educate himself. Hehad no social standing. He was 
homely and ungainly. Yet he became one of the great 
presidents of the United States, primarily because he 
possessed great strength of character. 

Character, then, is the most important element in suc- 
cess. 

In a position of trust, a man usually has to be bonded 
for a large sum of money. The bonding companies 
make inquiries about the man. They do not ask about 
his looks, his social position, his education, or his ath- 
letic ability, but about his character. Does he use intox- 
icants, does he live within his income, does he pay his 
debts, does he gamble, does he speculate, is he trust- 
worthy, is he reliable? are the questions they ask. 

Let us realize, then, that character is necessary to suc- 
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cess, and that any prosperity we attain or position we 
secure by degrading our characters is not really success. 
If you enter business, you may have opportunities of 
making money by misrepresenting facts. You may have 
a chance to make as much as fifty thousand dollars. If 
you yield to the temptation, the world may call you suc- 
cessful, shrewd, or a good business man; but the stain of 
a lie will stamp your soul, and the fifty thousand dollars 
will be a curse to you. In many cases money so made is 
soon lost again, because permanent success in business 
depends more upon making money by hard work in an 
honest, straightforward way than upon accumulating 
quickly by dishonest methods. Some of the most suc- 
cessful men have been in the eyes of the world at the 
time they lived great failures. Martyrs have been 
burned at the stake. Socrates was forced to drink hem- 
lock, Jesus was crucified. Pilate, to the average man 
of his day, was successful; Jesus was a failure. But 
history has shown that Jesus was successful and knew 
the significance of the words He uttered when He said, 
“T have overcome the world.” Jesus was true to His 
ideals. His character was spotless. He was a success. 
Pilate forsook his ideals. He condemned an innocent 
man to death. He degraded his character. He was a 
failure. 

What, then, is success? Success is choosing a job, a 
task, a profession in life and performing your task in 
accord with the ideals of honor and integrity that Jesus 
had. Any compromise with those ideals, any degrada- 
tion of character, is failure. If you live your life accord- 
ing to Christian ideals, it matters not whether you are 
buried from the White House or from the county poor- 
house; your life will have been successful, and when you 
are laid away, all that will be left of you in this world 
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will be the influence of your character which you have 
stamped on the lives of those around you. Not what 
you gained, but how you gained it, will be the influence 
which will live. 

Lucy Fitch Perkins has a child’s poem which reads, 


“My doll, my doll, my Annabel : 

She’s really feeling far from well— 
Her wig is gone, her eyes are out, 

Her legs were left somewhere about. 
Her arms were stolen by the pup 

The hens ate all her sawdust up: 
So all that’s really left of her 

Is just her clothes and character 


yp? 

So it will be with us. When we are gone and for- 
gotten, our characters will endure, and in the lives of 
those living will be reflected the influence of our lives and 
characters which has been passed down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Let us see to it, then, that we live successful lives and 
leave the world better than when we came into it, so that 
our influence may react throughout eternity in successive 
waves of truth and honor. 


ADVICE 


A story is told of a small office-boy who wanted to go 
to a baseball game one afternoon. He hesitated a long 
time before he had courage enough to ask his employer 
to let him off. Finally, without knocking, the boy 
opened the office door and said, “I want to get off to go 
to the baseball game!’ The employer looked at the 
youngster and said, “Don’t you know that that is not the 
way to come banging into a man’s office? You ought to 
use a little judgment. Now sit in my chair and pretend 
you are ‘boss,’ and I will go outside and play office-boy.” 
The boy climbed up into the big chair, and the “boss” 
went out. In a few minutes a gentle rap was heard on 
the door. ‘Come in,” said the boy. ‘Pardon me, Mr. 
Jones,” said the “boss” to the boy. “I didn’t like to 
disturb you, but my work is done, and I would like to get 
off this afternoon to go to the baseball game, if it would 


not inconvenience you.” “Why, certainly you may,” 
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said the boy, as he put his hand in his pocket, ‘‘and here’s 
a dollar to pay your way into the grandstand.” 

We smile at the cleverness of the boy, and some men 
will tell you to imitate him in life. Be shrewd, they say, 
if you wish to succeed. Beat the other fellow at his own 
game. Bea good trader. Tell the man it would do his 
heart good to see the horse you are selling him trot a 
mile in 2.10. When he comes back with his broken- 
winded horse and says you told him the horse could trot 
a mile in 2.10, tell him no, that was not what you said; 
you said that it would do his heart good to see him do it; 
and ask him if it wouldn’t. 

Should you enter the ministry, such advisers would 
tell you not to preach on clean politics, honest methods 
in business, labor unrest or other subjects which might 
offend your congregation. Preach about heaven, the 
heathen or questions upon which all agree. 

Should you enter politics, such advisers would tell you 
to be diplomatic. Never express yourself on an issue 
which will cause the loss of votes. Always say what the 
majority want you to say. In that way you will succeed. 

The world, however, is not made better by shrewdness 
which in many instances is another name for cowardice, 
lying, or stealing. We need men in religion to-day 
like Sir Thomas More, with whose conclusions we may 
not agree, but whose courage we must all admire. Henry 
VIII, when denied a divorce by the Pope, assumed charge 
of the Church in England. Sir Thomas More justly 
disapproved of Henry’s divorce and refused to accept 
the Act of Supremacy. He quietly resigned as Lord 
Chancellor and retired to his home. Henry was angry, 
and had Sir Thomas sent to prison. Here, in filth and 
solitary confinement, his wife visited him. She said to 
him in substance. ‘You are considered a wise man. 
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Why don’t you take the oath as all the bishops and 
learned men have done? Why do you want to stay in 
this filthy prison with mice and rats? Come home to 
your books and garden and family.” “Answer me one 
question,” said Sir Thomas. “Is not this house as nigh 
heaven as mine own?” 

In the Tower he stayed until he was beheaded. He 
died cheerfully for his convictions. He was not a 
shrewd, diplomatic temporizer. He was a man of God 
who died rather than be false to his principles. 

In a certain state, some years ago, Mr. Baker, let us 
say, was mentioned for governor. He was an upright 
man, and the “ring” politicians did not want him to be 
nominated. They investigated his past, and some one 
told them that he would not join a club where there was 
a bar at which intoxicating liquors were sold. They sent 
a reporter to interview him, with instructions to ask 
about the liquor question. “Is it true, Mr. Baker, that 
you have never joined a club with a bar?” “Yes, it is 
true,” said Mr. Baker, “and I never will. I promised 
my mother, when I was a boy, that I would never drink 
or touch liquor. I have been true to my promise. I am 
opposed to intoxicants.” The politicians laughed. Baker 
would never be nominated for governor in that state. 

The reporter went to see Mr. Baker’s brother. “Did 
you hear about your brother Jim?” he said. “He told me 
to-day that he had never joined a club with a bar, and 
never would. That kills his chances for governor.” 
“Did Jim say that?” asked the older brother. “Well, 
I’d rather he’d have said that than to have been elected 
governor.” Nothing of the shrewd politician about Mr. 
Baker, but a big, honest, courageous man such as the 
world needs. 

There are business men in Greenville who I believe 
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would rather lose all they have than double their for- 
tune by legal dishonesty. We need such men to-day; 
men who put honor before profits, truthfulness above 
success, integrity before dividends. 

Some of you may be compelled to leave school when 
you graduate from high school, and will not have the 
advantage of a college education. You will get a job in 
some office or shop. You wish to succeed. 

First, then, you must have character. Work as hard 
when the “boss” is out of town as when he’s looking at 
you. Beon time. Do not begin to quit thirty minutes 
before the whistle blows. Be absolutely honest with 
your employer, your fellow-employees, and yourself. 
Remember, honest failure is better than dishonest suc- 
cess. 

Secondly, be full of mental curiosity. Study your job. 
Find out everything you can about it. We have had boys 
accept positions with us at the “Y”’ who hardly ever saw 
anything to do except what they were told to do. At 
the end of the year we told them to get another position. 
Other boys have come to work for us and kept us busy 
answering questions. They wanted to see how we kept 
books, handled membership, bought supplies, and taught 
Bible classes; and they frequently said regarding some 
piece of work not in their department, “I’ll be glad to 
do that.” These boys had their salaries increased. 
They became successful secretaries. 

Last of all, save your money. Too many boys think 
that some day in the distant future, when they make 
“big money,” they will save. Now is the time to save. 
Save not for the sake of the money itself, but to be inde- 
pendent in old age, and to be able to help others in their 
struggles with adverse conditions. Always live within 
your income. If you can save only five cents a week, 
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save that and do it regularly. Practice thrift and econ- 
omy and develop the self-control necessary to say ‘‘No” 
to extravagance. 

You may think that your lot is difficult; but with hon- 
esty, intelligence and industry you will be sure to suc- 
ceed, and the world will be better because you have 
lived. 


THE FUN OF BEING A CHRISTIAN 


Perhaps you have never thought of the fun of being a 
Christian. Many Christians seems to be such long-faced, 
joyless, melancholy people that you would not think of 
laughing when you are with them, and you feel like 
sighing whenever you leave their presence. A college 
man once asked a college “Y” secretary why so many 
religious fellows were such bloodless, insipid men, and 
seemed to be so unwholesome and unattractive. 

Many boys look upon the religious life in the same 
way and think that religion is made up of a series of 
don'ts.” You musn’t “cuss,” you musn’t joke, you 
musn’t whistle on Sunday, you musn’t go to a fair, you 
musn’t get angry, you musn’t play cards, you musn’t go 
to a show, you musn’t enjoy life at all if you would be 
religious. To many people, it is true, the religious life 
is a negative life. They express religion in a series of 
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“Thou shalt not’s.” Fun in being a Christian is far from 
their minds. 

There are other people to whom religion is a mere 
profession. They eat their meals, brush their shoes, 
clean their teeth, and attend church in the same routine 
sort of fashion. Religion is not of vital importance in 
their lives. 

There are yet other people who began their religious 
life with some enthusiasm and joy; but it soon died out, 
and religion became merely a perfunctory, tiresome 
round of duties. Such people remind you of a burnt- 
out cinder. They attend church in order to satisfy them- 
selves that they are doing something to please God and 
keep alive their religious life. It is as if they attempted 
to run an engine by turning the fly-wheel a few times a 
week. When we meet such people as we have described, 
religion will seem to us unattractive and unwholesome, 
and promise no fun. 

To Saint Paul, however, religion was not a burden- 
some round of duties, but a friendship with Christ which 
expressed itself in joyous service in every-day life. “The 
fruit of the Spirit,’ he says, “is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance.” But for many years religion was to Paul a round 
of burdensome duties. Then one day he formed a 
friendship with Jesus, and religion became a joy. Have 
you an excellent friend, one of these jolly, manly, whole- 
some, athletic fellows who enjoys life but would not 
stoop to dishonesty, lying, or impurity? If you have, 
you know it is not a burden to have such a friend. You 
enjoy being with him. He scatters sunshine. His con- 
versation is uplifting. His stand against wrong inspires 
you with courage. Every spare minute you have you 
like to spend with him. He is a good scout to have on 
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a camping trip. He knows the woods. He loves the 
open and always does his share of work in camp. His 
fun at the camp-fire is whole-hearted. When he kneels 
in prayer before going to bed, you feel that God is near. 

Now Paul said of religion that it was forming a friend- 
ship with Jesus. Think of the best friend you have. 
Imagine his defects removed. Multiply the superb qual- 
ities he possesses many, many times, and you may form 
some idea of the friend Jesus Christ. Too many boys 
think of Jesus as a gloomy, sanctimonious person with a 
halo round His head, who never was angry and let every- 
body walk over Him. But Jesus was a manly, fearless, 
wholesome man, who blazed with anger whenever He 
saw injustice and yet was kind, gentle, and unselfish. 
He drew fishermen, tax-collectors, and outcast men to 
Him. If He were living to-day, manly men and boys 
would be drawn to Him and want to spend every minute 
they could with Him. Paul said that Jesus would be an 
intimate friend to us always. Christianity is not pri- 
marily a doctrine or a system of rules; it is friendship 
with Christ expressing itself in every-day life. 

A certain college “rough-neck’”’ became a Christian. 
Friendship with Jesus was a reality to the man. At- 
tempting in his crude way to explain his religious life to 
a group of men, he said, “If Jesus were living to-day, He 
would play on the football team beside me.’ Some peo- 
ple may be shocked at such an expression, but the man 
was expressing a fundamental conception of the Chris- 
tian religion. Jesus should be our intimate friend, a 
living reality in our lives. When religion becomes 
friendship, it ceases to be a burdensome duty and becomes 
joyous service. A boy who has a kind, true mother 
whom he loves does not think she is a burden. He 
gathers flowers for her birthday. He thinks of her at 
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Christmas. He is thoughtful, not from a sense of duty, 
but because he loves his mother. A boy falls in love with 
a girl. He does not make a set of rules to decide upon 
his duty to the girl. He is always looking for ways to 
express his devotion. In the same way, religion should 
be an expression of love. When it becomes so, we real- 
ize the joy of being a Christian. 

But, you ask, how can such a friendship be made? To 
make an earthly friendship, you try to spend much time 
with your friend. To make a friendship with Jesus, 
spend time in conversation with Him through prayer. 
Whenever you see your boyhood friend, you do not 
always ask for something. When you pray, then, do not 
make your prayers a list of what you want, but ask Christ — 
to help you live as you should and help you to de as He 
would have you do, 

If you would make an earthly friendship, you must 
have approximately the same ideals as your friend. If 
he is honest, and truthful, and you are dishonest and un- 
truthful, the friendship will not last. If you would cul- 
tivate a friendship with Jesus, study His teachings and 
principles and adopt them as the standard for your life. 

An earthly friendship is fed by unselfish devotion of 
friend to friend. If you wish to have friendship with 
Christ, then be devoted to Him unselfishly and do good 
to others. 

“Even with all this,” you say, “religion does not seem 
real tome. How can I test myself?” 

First, there is the test of life. Do you lie, do you 
cheat, do you steal, do you gamble, are you mean? If so, 
you are not a friend of Jesus, even though you may think 
you are. Are you honest, straightforward, kind, and 
helpful? Then Jesus is not far from you. 

Secondly, is service a joy to you? Do you like to help 
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others, do you enjoy giving some boy a lift? Then 
Jesus is close by. 

Thirdly, do you love everybody? Are you free from 
hatred? Would you stop to help a little negro who had 
been run over, as quickly as you would a wealthy white 
boy? Ifso, Jesus is near you. It all comes back to the 
words of Jesus, “If ye love me, ye will keep my com- 
mandments.”’ 


ANVAPPLE 


Suppose you were eating an apple, and a man should 
pass by and begin a conversation with you. “My boy,” 
he might say, “what are you eating?” You would 
answer, “An apple.” ‘What is its color?’ You would 
answer, ‘‘Red.” “How does it taste?’ You would 
answer, “Sweet.” He might say to you, “You may think 
everything that you have said is true, but you are mis- 
taken. That is not an apple, but a pactodermat. You 
think it is red, but color is merely a mental concept. If 
the nerves of your eyes were differently constructed, you 
might think the pactodermat was blue or pink. Actu- 
ally it has no color at all; but you attribute to it an idea 
you have in your mind and think that this pactodermat, 
which you call an apple, is red. You say it tastes sweet; 
but you do not know that it is sweet. That again is a 
mental concept. When that pactodermat touches your 
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tongue, it produces certain sensations which your mind 
says is sweet. The sensation may be sweet, but you have 
no right to say the pactodermat is sweet.” In the mean- 
time you have continued to eat and enjoy your apple. 
“In view of the fact,” continues your philosopher, “that 
you have been deluded, why don’t you stop eating 
and never again taste or touch any of these so-called 
apples ?” 

When you recover from your surprise, you might say, 
“Sir, you may be a wise man, and everything you have 
said may be true; but so long as I have a sensation of a 
nickel in my pocket and can buy a mental concept of a red, 
sweet apple which will cause such a feeling of satisfac- 
tion in the pit of my stomach as I now have, you may call 
apples what you please; but I’m going to buy them, for 
changing the name does not change the reality of it, to 
Wie 

Now there are men in this world who feel the same 
way about religious questions as the man did about the 
apple. If you have been mistaken in your mental views 
about the Bible or religion, they say, discard it all. If it 
is untrue, throw it away. Before you do so, however, 
let us advise you to apply the same common-sense test 
to religion as you would to apples. 

A boy came into the “Y”’ the other day very much con- 
cerned because some boy had told him that there was no 
God, that the Bible was not true, and that religion didn’t 
amount to anything. The test to apply to all such ques- 
tions is the same as the apple test: My religious views 
satisfy the deepest needs of my life and help me to live 
better, and I am going to hold to them. 

It is said that a bright, argumentative unbeliever once 
challenged to public debate any man of his community 
who would care to meet him. On the appointed day no 
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one but an old man had the courage to go to the platform, 
The unbeliever opened the debate with an attempt to 
prove that God does not exist. We merely work back 
from one cause to another until we can go no further and 
then say that there is a First Cause and call it God. 
Prayer, said the unbeliever, amounts to nothing. There 
is no proof of the immortality of the soul. If human 
beings have souls, why do not dogs have them? If there 
is a human heaven, why nota dog heaven? The old man 
in reply admitted that he did not know much about 
science or philosophy, but he said, “Some of you know 
what kind of life I once lived. I went the paces in sin. 
My business dealings were not always strictly honest, and 
I made my home unhappy. One night I dropped in at 
church. A meeting was going on, and the preacher 
asked all those who wanted to lead better lives to come 
forward and kneel at the altar and pray to God to help 
them. I felt my guilt and sin, and I went forward and 
prayed. Perhaps there isn’t any God; but something 
came into my life that night that changed me and has 
stayed with me ever since. I believe it was God. I 
stopped drinking and carousing. The smile came to my 
wife’s face again. I have ever since tried to be straight 
in business. 

“There may be nothing in prayer,” continued the old 
man, “but my boy is working in the city, and he wrote 
home the other day that temptations were around him; 
but he often thought of the folks at home praying for 
him, and it helped to keep him steady. There may be 
nothing in prayer, but it has helped to keep my boy from 
sin. 

“T don’t know about dog-heaven,” continued the old 
man, “but when I laid away my little girl, I believed that 
she was with God, and that I should see her again when 
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I dropped this old hulk. So I believe in the immortality 
of the soul.” 

Although no decision was given, the old man was 
victor, because the facts of life and experience are greater 
than its theories. 

Many boys here will go to college, where they will 
begin to think. There will come a period when you will 
have doubt about your religious beliefs. It is not a sin 
to doubt. Growth in truth comes from doubt. You 
may hold beliefs which are untrue. If so, change them. 
But remember, you will find many beliefs which you can- 
not prove as you would a theorem in geometry, but which 
you must hold to because they meet some deep need of 
your soul and help you to be more honest, truthful, and 
pure. Jesus believed that in this universe there is a 
God who is our Father. Conduct in accordance with 
such a belief produced in Jesus of Nazareth the most per- 
fect life and the most perfect revelation of God we have 
ever known. If belief in God the Father fills your soul 
with love and helps you live as you should, then hold to 
such belief, no matter how many people tell you it’s only 
a mental concept incapable of proof. If, in your prayers, 
God comes near, then pray. If you have in you a belief 
that death does not end all, and that God will not allow a 
microbe to end the existence of personality forever, then 
believe in the immortality of the soul, even though some 
may say it is folly. The key that opens the lock, the 
road that leads home, the faith that uplifts must be the 
right key, the right road, the right faith. The mental 
labels that you place on beliefs do not matter so much as 
taking the contents of the beliefs into your life. Jesus 
said that the test of a tree is its fruit, not its name. 
Whatever will produce a good life, believe in; and what- 
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ever is not helpful in life and does not satisfy some need 
of your soul, is of minor importance. 

“Beware of false prophets,” said Jesus, “who come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves. 
By their fruits shall ye know them.” 


STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN 


You have seen the “Stop, Look and Listen” sign at 
railroad crossings, and know that it is a danger signal. 
As with the railroad, so in your own life there will be 
crossings at which you should erect danger signals when 
you will need to stop, look and listen. 

These dangerous crossings differ somewhat in many 
lives because every person has some temptations peculiar 
to himself. 

If you should be asked what you considered the most 
dangerous period in the life of Jesus, you might say, — 
when He was tempted, or when He was rejected at Naz- 
areth, or when He was tried before Pilate. There is a 
verse in the first chapter of Mark, however, which is 
often read, but rarely does it occur to anyone to think 
of danger as he reads it. It reads, ‘Jesus could no more 
openly enter into a city, but was without in desert places: 
and they came to him from every quarter.” 
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Such a statement does not seem to imply danger. 
Crowds were following Jesus, no one spoke evil against 
Him, He did not have an enemy, and why should such a 
situation be considered dangerous? The danger lay in 
the popularity itself. Ina few days Jesus was invited to 
attend a dinner at the home of a publican. Some friends 
might have said to Him, “I would tell them that I had 
another engagement. Everything is going well now. 
No strife, no opposition, and great crowds following you. 
If you go to that dinner, you will antagonize some of the 
people, and it may mean the wreck of your plans.” But 
Jesus felt that a principle was involved, and He went to 
the dinner. It seems as if a succession of events oc- 
curred at this time, every one of which involved a de- 
cision that injured the popularity of Jesus and ultimately 
caused the leading priests to determine to kill Him. 

The average man and a vast majority of politicians 
would have dodged the invitation to dinner and evaded 
the questions which they felt would stir up only an- 
tagonism and bitterness. Jesus accepted the invitation. 
He answered the questions frankly. He did not falter. 
He sacrificed His popularity and gave His life for His 
principles. 

It has been true with boys as well as nations that pop- 
ularity and prosperity have caused their ruin. A boy 
may enter college with a conviction that drinking, vul- 
gar songs, and “smutty” stories are wrong and degrad- 
ing. Yet the members of some fraternity which allows 
drinking and whose home is pervaded by low ideals may 
induce such a boy to join their fraternity and give up his 
convictions because he wants to be popular and does not 
like to be looked upon as a fanatic. 

A boy may be popular in his class and desire to be 
elected president. He is a member of the football squad, 
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and a classmate asks him to vote for him for captain. 
The boy believes that some other lad would make a better 
captain and may also believe that his classmate is not 
fitted for the place. Yet if he votes against his classmate 
for captain, the classmate will defeat him for class presi- 
dent. The boy cannot sacrifice his popularity and desire 
for office, so he votes for the classmate for captain of the 
football team. 

A boy may be popular in his “gang,” but “the gang” 
desires to steal and to be immoral, and the boy, to avoid 
unpopularity, goes with the crowd, 

A boy may be a member of a certain social set. They 
give dances which are degrading, but the boy does not 
like to be called a “sissy” or ‘‘a goody-goody,” and he 
goes to the dances. Again it may be cheating, or “dirty” 
athletics, to which a boy agrees because he does not want 
to be unpopular and stand alone. 

Across your life should be written the danger signal. 
It should read, “Stop, Look, Listen! Danger! Popular- 
ity is coming down the track of your life, and, if you are 
not careful, it will wreck your character and destroy 
your principles!” Do not be afraid to stand alone for the 
right. Never sacrifice your principles for the sake of 
popularity. 


WIRE-GRASS 


Every boy in the room who has ever made an attempt 
at gardening will recognize this tangled mass of roots 
and blades as a bunch of Bermuda wire-grass. 

For the benefit of the non-gardeners I should explain 
that this grass grows above ground by extending a long 
slender stem which at intervals of an inch or two sends 
out roots into the ground and over the surface of the 
earth. These roots in turn send out branches, as the 
stem does from which they spring. Underneath the sur- 
face the same process goes on. Each root sends out 
branches an inch or two apart in all four directions until 
eventually the soil to a depth of four or five inches be- 
comes a tangled net-work of roots and stems which only 
a knife-plow will cut through. For this very reason Ber- 
muda makes an excellent pasture grass in our section of 
South Carolina, where the soil and the sun prevent blue- 
grass from flourishing. 

From the fact that the grass grows underground as 
well as on the surface, a farmer has to be very careful, 
or this wire-grass, as it is commonly called, will spread 
from his pasture to his garden and other parts of his 
farm and retard the growth of his vegetables and other 
crops. Should any of you become farmers, do not let the 
Bermuda run riot over all of your land, but confine it to 
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your terraces and pastures. Wire-grass needs to be kept 
under control and confined within the limits of its own 
usefulness, or it will do damage. 

So in life, elements of character within and activities 
without, which in themselves are beneficial, if not kept 
under control or if carried to excess will result in the 
virtue becoming a vice and the activity becoming a detri- 
ment in the development of our character. 

We admire men of temper and spirit who flare up with 
indignation and are ready to fight if they see a strong 
man unmercifully beating a small child; and yet temper, 
if not controlled, may lead a man to commit murder. 

We all have appetites which tell us when we are hun- 
gry. To realize the value of the desire for food, you 
have only to hear a sick person say, “If I only had an 
appetite, I believe I should get well.’ But if we allow 
our appetites uncontrolled sway over our habits, we be- 
come gluttons and remind our friends of an animal who 
usually expresses himself by a grunt. . 

The instinct of sex is needed for the continuance of 
the race, but, if not controlled and kept sacred, it leads 
to debauchery and stains the body with disease. 

Athletics are beneficial. We need exercise to develop 
our bodies, but if athletics are carried to excess, we de- 
velop our bodies at the expense of our minds, and ath- 
letics become detrimental. 

In addition to the direct harm they do, habits of excess, © 
when once formed, are like wire-grass when it gets a grip 
on the soil. It is extremely difficult to eradicate them 
completely, and this difficulty applies to good habits as 
well as to evil ones. So true is this that some people 
believe that the formation of character is almost entirely 
mechanical, and that habits formed by a boy before he 
is twenty-one years old determine his character for life. 
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They maintain that if you could get a boy to shine his 
shoes every morning, if you could train him to be punc- 
tual in his engagements and not be late for school, if you 
could induce him to study, if you could persuade him to 
read the Bible and say his prayers regularly, until he is 
twenty-one years of age, these habits would be so thor- 
oughly fixed that he would probably continue to be punc- 
tual, to be neat, to read the Bible, for the remainder of 
his life. The grooves of habit in his brain would deepen, 
they say, and be so formed that he would always act in 
the same manner. 

Even though this theory may not be altogether true, 
yet it is true that when habits are once formed, and our 
lives become accustomed to a certain routine, it is very 
difficult to depart from it. 

Perhaps every boy in this room has felt a desire to 
join the church and unite with others in spreading the 
principles of Jesus in every-day life throughout the 
world. Perhaps from fear of the taunts of his compan- 
ions he has put it off from month to month. But if he 
waits until he is twenty-one years old, statistics say that 
the chances are ninety out of a hundred that he will never 
unite with the church, 

Even though the theory is only partially true, every 
boy should to-day check over the habits of his life to see 
if he is properly forming the character of the man he is 
to be. 

Are you neat, do you study, do you read the Bible, do 
you say your prayers, do you attend church? If you are 
slovenly in conduct and dress, if you shirk your duty, 
remember that these habits, like the wire-grass, will soon 
have such a grip on your life that in the future you will be 
unable to root them out. 

If we check over our daily conduct, perhaps each one 
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of us will recognize some habit which should be changed. 
But the question which concerns us as well as the farmer 
is, How can we get rid of the wire-grass, or change our 
habits of conduct? 

The secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Greenville had a 
little garden-plot, and, imagining that “Bill” Rives was 
growing fat, he bargained with “Bill” to clean the wire- 
grass from the garden. “Bill” worked faithfully for a 
day or two until he had cleared the entire surface of the 
garden from the grass. He was then paid, and went 
home satisfied with work well done. In two or three 
weeks, however, you may be surprised to know that the 
wire-grass was spreading again in all directions, and had 
nearly covered the ground. “Bill” had cleared the sur- 
face; but beneath the surface were the roots, which soon 
pushed their tendrils above ground again. So it is with 
our lives. If we wish to improve our conduct, we must 
not only change our outward acts; we must also change 
our habits of thought; or some time the thoughts will 
again result in acts, and we shall find our lives once more 
over-grown with evil habits. Our acts are the surface 
wire-grass, but the roots are our thoughts. 

Occasionally we are surprised to read in the news- 
paper of a prominent banker, perhaps a leader in the 
church, who steals a lot of money from the bank. The 
public saw only the surface of his life. That was clean, 
but underneath were evil roots, which finally broke 
through. Are you merely honest and clean and pure 
in outward life, because you are afraid of punishment or 
fear public opinion? How many acts of your life are de- 
termined by your regard for what others think? Let us 
not only check over our habits of conduct; let us also 
check over our habits of thought. 

“Ts there then, no way to get rid of wire-grass?” asks 
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a boy who has fought his evil habits without success. 
Yes, there isa way. First, weed out the grass as much as 
possible, then enrich your soil and overshadow the wire- 
grass with some taller crop. Shaded underneath the 
vines of bunch-beans or other vegetables growing in a 
well-fertilized soil, wire-grass is crowded out and dies. 
It only flourishes in a neglected garden. 

Do you wish to break evil habits? Do not merely re- 
solve that you will not do this or that evil to-day ; resolve 
to do something good. Do not play on the defensive; 
make an attack. The best way to keep your opponent 
from scoring is to score yourself. Is there a boy cheat- 
ing in examinations? Help him with his studies and try 
to influence him to be honest. Is there a “dirty” player 
on the team? See that you play clean football yourself, 
to set an example for the boy, and raise the standard of 
sportsmanship in the school. Is there a boy sinking in 
impurity? Keep your own thoughts and conversation 
free from it. Is there a group of grammar-school boys 
who need a Bible-class leader? Lead them yourself. 
Help take care of the fires at home. Spend yourself in 
the cheerful service of a high ideal, and you will find that 
evil has been crowded out of your life by the good you 
have attempted to do. 

The subject of this talk is found in Saint Paul’s letter 
to the Romans: “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” 


TRIFLES 


This cone-shaped formation of stone is known as a 
stalactite, and this one as a stalagmite. They are formed 
in caves in the earth by the slow dripping of mineral 
water. As the water evaporates it leaves a very small 
mineral deposit which hardens as it accumulates until 
finally we have this formation. The one which hangs 
from the roof of the cave and resembles an icicle, is called 
a stalactite. The one formed on the bottom of the cave 
is called a stalagmite. Sometimes these stalactites and 
stalagmites become very large, and as they increase in 
length, finally grow together and form a great stone 
column in the cave. If you had discovered this cave 
years ago, you would scarcely have noticed the slow drip 
of water as it trickled through the earth at the top of the 
cave. It was amere trifle, unworthy of notice. Yet the 
steady drip formed a stone column. 

This morning, perhaps, after washing your face, you 
did not turn off the water. There was a slow drip from 
the spigot which you did not even notice. “Why bother 
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with such trifles?” you ask. Yet it has been estimated 
that a slow drip from a spigot will increase your water 
bill $2.28 a year. 

This evening some of you may be studying in your 
room and wish to look up a reference in the encyclopedia 
at the library. When you leave your room, you do not 
turn off the light. If some one should call your atten- 
tion to the waste you would probably answer, “I’m com- 
ing back immediately. Tl only be gone a minute or two. 
I want to look up a reference in the encyclopedia.” You 
are out of your room ten minutes. To burn a sixty-watt 
lamp ten minutes every night would cost thirty cents in a 
year. 

These two trifling items amount to $2.58 a year. If 
ten per cent of the people in Greenville were equally in- 
different, they would waste in these two trifling ways 
over ten thousand dollars a year, which is more than the 
annual budget of the Bruner Home with its fifty home- 
less children. 

Not many people would walk a block to buy an article 
for twenty cents instead of twenty-five and save five 
cents. Yet we would all walk a block to purchase an arti- 
cle for twenty dollars instead of twenty-five dollars, and 
the proportionate amount saved is the same. The Wool- 
worth Building in New York is a monument to the truth 
that a seemingly trifling profit on a ten-cent article 
will amount to millions if the volume of business is 
sufficient. 

America through trifles wastes millions of dollars 
every year. We smoke cigarettes and cigars by the bil- 
lions. We use chewing-gum by the million packs. We 
spend in moving-pictures millions of dollars annually. 
The amount of money spent on face paint and extrava- 
gant clothes would be enough to relieve the Chinese 
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famine and save thousands of people from death by 
starvation. 

A great many young men do not save because they 
think that the small amount they could save every week 
would not be worth while. Yet one hundred dollars a 
year or less than ten dollars a month, for thirty years 
with interest at four per cent would amount to $5,900. 
The Greenville Building and Loan Associations pay ap- 
proximately eight per cent; but if one hundred dollars 
a year were invested at seven per cent, it would amount to 
$10,107 at the end of thirty years and would help support 
one in old age. It is pathetic to see a man dependent on 
charity or on the bounty of relatives, or, perhaps, com- 
pelled to accept humiliating employment for support in 
old age, when he might have been independent if he had 
regularly and economically saved the trifles and had not 
spent his entire income every year. 

The average high-school boy usually does not realize 
the value of trifles of money or trifles of time. If you 
are asked why you do not read your Bible, the usual 
reply is, “I do not have time.” ‘Why are you unpre- 
pared in your lessons to-day?” “I didn’t have time to 
study yesterday.” “Have you read Shakespeare’s plays, 
any of Scott’s novels, Henderson’s Life of Stonewall 
Jackson, Rothschild’s Lincoln, Master of Men? Wave 
you a garden, do you keep chickens?” “No,” you reply, 
“T haven’t time.” Yet, if you would spend ten minutes 
a day in reading the Bible, you could read the sixty-six 
books in less than a year. Is there a boy or a girl in this 
room who does not waste more than ten minutes a day in 
idleness? If you should read thirty minutes more every 
day, you could finish one of Scott’s novels in a month. 
If you should spend an hour every afternoon at work in 
your garden, you could, perhaps, make twenty-five dol- 
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lars a year. But you waste five, ten, or fifteen minutes 
from time to time during the day because you think you 
cannot accomplish anything in fifteen minutes. 

A Sunday- -school superintendent every week gave the 
pupils in his Sunday school a passage of Scripture to 
memorize. He was a busy man, interested in many or- 
ganizations, yet he felt that he ought to memorize the 
passage himself in order to keep up the interest of the 
pupils. He knew how to utilize trifles of time. Every 
Monday morning he would copy the passage on a slip of 
paper and memorize it during the week as he walked to 
his work. And people wondered how he found time for 
so much memorizing. 

The wife of a Methodist minister, who had been a com- 
panion of her children from infancy, determined as they 
grew to manhood and womanhood that she would keep 
in touch with their interests. When her son went to col- 
lege and wrote home that he was studying Greek, the 
mother, although she had all the household work to do, 
spent ten minutes every morning reading the New Testa- 
ment in Greek and reviewing the Greek she had studied in 
college. While the boy was at home for the holidays, he 
was discussing with his father the translation of a 
passage in the Greek New Testament. After some dis- 
cussion the mother said, “I think you both have incor- 
rectly translated the passage. It should read thus:” and 
she gave her version of it. The son looked at his mother 
in amazement. “Why, mother when did you find time 
to study Greek!’ The mother knew how to use trifles 
of time. 

Some large business concerns found that their em- 
ployees were usually from one to five minutes late in re- 
turning to work after lunch. Three minutes a day from 
one thousand employees was three thousand minutes, or 
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the equivalent of from six to seven days’ work of one 
employee. The firm decided that it would be cheaper 
to provide a place and provide food free of charge for all 
their employees in order to save the waste in time which 
was lost in returning to work after lunch. 

We should also realize the value of trifles in the form- 
ation of character. Boys slip through the fence to see a 
baseball game, cheat in examinations, or borrow five or 
ten cents and do not pay the debt, because they think that 
these are only trifling acts of dishonesty. But all these 
trifles make up the character of the boy, and the boy who 
is dishonest in trifles is a dishonest boy. Thoughts are 
mere trifles ; but the sum total of our thoughts determines 
our character. 

Last of all, certain things that we consider trifles may 
make life happy or unhappy, successful or unsuccessful, 
for ourselves as well as for others. Do you know the 
date of your mother’s birthday? It would be a mere 
trifle if you gathered a bunch of flowers on her birthday 
and with an appropriate card of greeting put them at her 
place at the table. Yet such thoughtfulness would fill 
her heart with sunshine for many days. Do you appre- 
ciate the unselfish efforts of your teacher to help you with 
your studies? Tell him in some thoughtful way. A 
word of cheer, a note of sincere appreciation, an encour- 
aging remark, a smile—such evidences of affection and 
love are only trifles, but they may put a song in the heart 
and give to some life an added stimulus to success and 
nobler living. 

In America we talk so much of “big things’’—a million 
dollars, a thirty-story building, a two-hundred-thousand- 
dollar home, a twenty-thousand-acre farm—that we are 
in danger of measuring value by size. A story is told, 
although I have been unable to verify it, that years ago 
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the official board requested the pastor of a church to re- 
sign, stating that in the last year only one person had 
joined the church, and that was a mere boy. Perhaps the 
pastor should have resigned, but the official board were 
fundamentally mistaken in valuing the accession to the 
church by his size, because that boy, so the story goes, be- 
came a great pioneer in mission-work. 

Many years ago, we are told, a great crowd had been 
listening to Jesus’ preaching. As evening came on, the 
disciples told Him to send the crowd away that they 
might buy food. Jesus told His disciples to feed the 
multitude. They told Him that they did not have food 
enough for such a crowd. ‘There was scarcely any food 
at all, only a lad there with five loaves and two fishes, and, 
said they, what was that among so many? Only a trifle, 
they thought, but the five loaves and the two fishes in the 
hands of Jesus, so the story goes, fed the multitude. 

There may be some lads in this room who think their 
lives insignificant and their talents of little value; but if 
these lives and talents are placed in the hands of Jesus, if 
His principles guide their conduct, if His presence dom- 
inates their purposes, these lads here in this room may 
do great good in the world, and feed heart-hungry mul- 
titudes, 
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Pasted on a corner of this picture-postcard of Green- 
ville is a one-cent postage stamp that has been cancelled. 

In some respects a one-cent postage stamp reminds us 
of a boy. The stamp has a “face” and a “back,” and, 
like the country boy, it is “green.” However, the first 
point I wish to emphasize to-day is that a stamp is like 
a boy because it has to be “‘licked’’ before it is of much 
use. There is a certain amount of “bully” in most boys, 
a chafing under restraint, a resentment of authority, a 
certain “know-it-all” attitude which has to be overcome 
before the boy is capable of receiving truth from others 
or is willing to follow proper leadership. Such a boy 
was “Trish” when he graduated from high school. 
“Trish” was an average student, an excellent, all-round 
athlete, but a profane “bully.” “No blankety-blank 
feller was goin’ to haze him when he went to college! 
(They'd get what was comin’ to them!”’ 

In the Fall “Irish” entered the university, and two 
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upper-classmen undertook to haze him. “Irish” cursed 
the upper-classmen and dared either of them to tackle him 
one at a time. The small upper-classman accepted the 
challenge. When the fight was over, “Irish” was badly 
battered up. His nose was almost broken. He had a 
black eye. 

Four years later, when “Irish” was a senior, if a vote 
had been taken among the students of the university, 
“Trish,” as a fellow-student remarked, would have been 
elected the most popular man in the school. He had 
dropped his profane manners, he had done well in his 
studies, he had excelled in athletics, he was genial, gener- 
ous and kind. Many believed that the “licking” he got 
when a freshman subdued the “bully” in him, and 
allowed his better self to develop. 

This talk is not to advocate college hazing. Some of 
this is brutal, some disgusting, and much of it unneces- 
sary. The thought we wish to emphasize is that we need 
to be disciplined, we need to learn to obey, in order to 
attain our highest development; and it frequently takes 
an actual beating to make the lesson of obedience im- 
pressive. When we pass from youth into manhood, we 
seem to need sorrow, reverses, and failure, to widen our 
sympathies, strengthen our wills, and develop the finer 
qualities in us. If we will only learn the lesson that each 
disappointment in life should teach, we shall find every 
reverse or failure as valuable to us as the “licking” this 
little postage stamp received at the beginning of its 
career. 

A second point to note is that stamps carry messages. 
The messages may be true or false, cheerful or sad; the 
stamps have no option. It is their duty to see that the 
messages are delivered. Like stamps, we too carry 
messages from one to another as we associate with our 
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companions day after day. Are we messengers of truth 
or of falsehood, scatterers of sunshine or of sorrow? 
Are we busy-bodies and tale-bearers, carrying from boy 
to boy all the dirty gossip or unkind remarks we hear, and 
thereby stirring up strife? Or are we carrying good 
cheer and good news, and thereby promoting friendship 
among our companions. 

This postcard is addressed to “Mrs. James C. Tawes, 
Crisfield, Maryland.” It reads, “Dear Mother, We ar- 
rived safely. With love.’ This stamp carried a 
message of love and brought contentment to the 
anxious mother in Crisfield. To do likewise is a lesson 
we should learn. 

Although no one understands the language of postage 
stamps, yet so far as we know this penny postage stamp 
never complained because it was not a two, a five, or a 
ten-cent stamp, or tried to excuse its failure in life by 
pleading lack of ability or opportunity. It simply at- 
tached itself to this postcard and to the limit of its ability 
did its work well. Too many of us waste our time in 
wishing that we were someone else, or try to excuse our 
failure by pleading lack of opportunity. “If my father 
could help me in my studies as Johnny Simpkins’ father 
helps him, I would lead my class, too.” “If only I had 
as much money as Mr. Jones, I would do so-and-so.” 
“Tf I could only sing like Mr. Smith, or speak in public 
like Mr. Brown, I would do this, that or the other.” If, 
if, if! If circumstances were different, we should be 
wonderful people. But we are who we are, and we shall 
never be anyone else. We ought, therefore, to use the 
ability we have and throw ourselves into our studies and 
into life, determining to accomplish the most in whatever 
circumstances we may be. If we are only penny folks, 
then let us do a full cent’s worth of good in the world 
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and cheer the special-delivery people as they hasten on 
their more prominent missions. 

A few years ago, two young men were stricken with 
tuberculosis. They went to Saranac Lake to try to re- 
gain their health, but soon realized that it was a losing 
battle they had to fight, for advanced tuberculosis is usu- 
ally fatal with the young. If there is any class of people 
who have a right to complain of their lot and to justify 
their uselessness in the world, it is young people with 
advanced tuberculosis. Even though the disease is ar- 
rested, these unfortunate young persons never fully re- 
gain their strength, and at best can accomplish but little 
in the world. We would not condemn them if they said, 
“What can we do? We cannot work, sing, speak, or 
fight. We are bed-ridden, we are slowly dying, we are 
tuberculous. If we are careless in our habits, we shall 
even be a menace to society.” 

But these two young men determined that they would 
not fold their hands and bemoan their fate. They de- 
cided to scatter as much cheer in life as possible, and to 
go down at last with a smile. 

They organized the Society of Trotty Veck Messen- 
gers, which they said is composed of “men and women 
who, having a wide vision and cheerful disposition them- 
selves, have it in their hearts to give cheer and courage 
and inspiration to others—to send a message ‘of good 
tidings’ wherever the postmen of the world carry their 
letters.” ‘As to themselves, they said that they were 
“two messengers of cheer—who were obliged to live in 
the mountains, but who believe that the only way to con- 
quer mountains is to climb—and climb cheerfully.” 
They began to publish little pamphlets which they called 
messages of cheer, containing inspiring selections of 
prose and verse. The first one is called, Be of Good 
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Cheer; the second, Be Not Afraid; the third, Courage; 
the fourth, Little Lights. 

Let me read you some of the quotations which they 
have gathered together. “Don’t get discouraged. It is 
often the last key on the bunch that opens the lock.” 

“Remember the steam kettle—tho’ up to its neck in hot 
water, it continues to sing.” 

“Pluck wins! It always wins! Though days be slow, 
and nights be dark twixt days that come and go. Still, 
pluck will win! Its average is sure! He wins the most, 
who can the most endure! Who faces issues! He who 
never shirks! Who waits, and watches and who always 
works.” 

“The world moves from west to east—Trotty says if 
you don’t like it get on the moon: it goes the other way.” 

“Do the best you can—that is all the angels are doing 
nowadays.” 

“The next time you have a sore throat be glad that you 
are not a giraffe.” 

“Tt’s a good safe rule to sojourn in every place as if 
you meant to spend your life there, never omitting an 
opportunity of doing a kindness, speaking a true word or 
making a friend.” 

“The Spartan mother’s advice to her son who feared 
that his sword was too short, was—‘Add a Step To It.’ 2 

One of these little pamphlets was sent to a soldier in 
France during the great war. He wrote to the friend 
who sent it, “Your message, No. 1 of ‘Good Cheer,’ came 
to-day. As I have just completed reading it I must now 
tell you that I surely enjoyed it, and as we always pass 
the good things along, it will start circulating among the 
men of Co. H; and I want you to know that the most of 
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them will read and enjoy with you and me this little 
book.” 

Think of two young men with tuberculosis cheering 
up a company of soldiers in France by making them real- 
ize that, come what may, life is worth while if lived with 
lofty purpose and noble motives. 

Yet there are girls and boys in this room with healthy 
bodies and intelligent minds, who try to excuse their poor 
standing in class by saying that, if they were somebody 
else, or had other advantages, they would do better. Do 
as this one-cent postage stamp did. Take the ability you 
have and use the opportunity open before you to make the 
most of life. If you do, you may accomplish more than 
many people with superior advantages; for this penny 
postage stamp attached to this postcard carried more 
cheer to the mother in Crisfield than it would have done 
if it had been a special-delivery stamp carrying with it a 
five-hundred-dollar check. 

In the fourth place, the little penny postage stamp 
stuck to its job until its work was done. Inability to 
stick to their tasks, whatever they may be, is a great 
failing of high-school boys and girls. They begin their 
task, but never complete it. They study during the 
first year, but never graduate. They sprint at the start 
of the race, but drop out before the race is half run. 
Next May some of the boys who are sitting in this room 
will loiter about the Y. M.C. A. in the morning. “Why 
are you not in school, Jim?” the secretary will ask. “Oh, 
well,” Jim will reply, “I knew I couldn’t get through, so 
I quit. I’m going away to school next year.”” The world 
to-day needs more “Stickers.” We have enough sky- 
rocket men who sizzle, flare, and then burst into nothing- 
ness—men who become enthusiastic about a cause, but 
only for a short time. They take a Sunday-school class, 
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for instance, and intend to accomplish great results, but 
their enthusiasm soon subsides, their attendance becomes 
irregular, and the class is scattered. In contrast with 
such people we need men and women who will stick to 
the humble and necessary tasks of life with the faithful- 
ness and persistency of conscientious postage stamps. Can 
we not at the beginning of this term learn the lesson of 
persistency from the postage stamp, and eliminate the 
“quitter” in us? We also do not realize the sorrow, 
anxiety, and trouble which others suffer when we do 
not stick to our tasks or do our duty. “I’m only a penny 
postage stamp,” let us imagine this little stamp to have 
said, “why should I trouble myself about life? I cannot 
do much good. If I were only a stamp of some import- 
ance, it would be different; but the world does not pay 
any attention to me.” So it let go its hold of this post- 
card, and the postcard was never delivered. The mother 
in Crisfield waits anxiously day after day to hear some 
news from her daughter, but the news does not come, 
because the little penny postage stamp did not stick to 
its job. So in life, each one of us has a task to perform, 
and some one suffers when we fail to stick. The world’s 
progress is retarded by just so much, for some one has 
to turn aside from his task to do ours. 

However, this little stamp stuck to its job. The post- 
card was delivered. The little stamp did its work well, 
and Uncle Sam has put his mark of approval upon it. 
It has been cancelled. It can be cast aside or thrown 
into the waste basket. The world has no further use 
for it. 

So, too, each one of us will be cast aside some day, 
and the world will rush on, forgetting that we ever lived. 
But if we take the “lickings,” the disappointments, and 
the sorrows of life in such a way that they will aid in 
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developing our usefulness; if we accomplish the maxi- 
mum with our abilities and opportunities; if we serve 
out our day and perform our tasks in life with the same 
faithfulness as this penny postage stamp, then, perhaps, 
when these bodies of ours are cast aside, we shall have 
the stamp of God’s approval on our lives and hear the 
Great Leader say: ‘‘Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant :—enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

If we were to take a text for this talk, it would be a 
sentence found in the tenth verse of the second chapter 
of Revelation: ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.” 


AN OLD SHOE 


The talk this morning will consist of some lessons 
drawn from this old, worn-out, low-quartered shoe. 
There is something almost human about an old shoe. 
Shoes seem to be so much a part of us that some people 
believe you can judge the character of men by the shape 
of their worn-out shoes. A speaker once said that he 
had visited the home of a wealthy acquaintance whose 
hobby was collecting the old shoes of famous men. Each 
shoe had its special characteristics. Gladstone’s old shoe 
was worn low at the back of the heel as if at every step 
the famous minister of England thrust his foot straight 
out in front and stamped it down firmly at the heel. 
“Ever since then,” said the speaker who related this 
incident, “I have been stamping my heels down hard.” 
But that will not make a Gladstone of him. He may 
learn to use his feet as Gladstone did, but he will not 
learn in that way to use his head as Gladstone used his. 

But this old, worn-out, low-quartered shoe reminds 
us of certain high-school boys, because its tongue is 
unusually large for the size of its body. When you hear 
some high-school boy explaining at great length to his 
school-mates how the school should be managed, what 
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the principal ought to do, and how those teachers would 
not dare to talk to him as they do to some boys, you 
feel like saying, with a smile, that he has a tongue like 
a low-quartered shoe. 

However, the first point we wish to emphasize is that 
this shoe hasn’t much top to it. It had a good, strong 
body which seems to have been made by excellent work- 
men, but the good work stopped when it reached the 
man’s ankle, or, we'll say, the shoulders of the shoe. 
So, to-day, there are men and boys who haven’t much 
“top” to them. They have good bodies, which they bathe 
and “stuff,” but there is a sign “For Rent” hanging in 
the windows of their upper story. Such a man would 
rather eat a large dinner than to hear an instructive 
lecture. Such boys would rather be captain of the foot- 
ball team than to stand at the head of their class. They 
are nothing but human low-quarters. That’s all. I was 
told of a man who was a public speaker. Big and fat, 
as he was, he ate so much that he put considerably more 
into his stomach than he did into his head. He would 
become drowsy over his books, and his talks soon became 
only scattered reéchoings of the thoughts of other men. 
Just a low-quartered man! A fine specimen of work- 
manship from his shoulders down, but not much “top” 
to him. Which part of your body receives the most atten- 
tion? 

There are however, two kinds of shoes, On my way 
to the school, I passed a shoe store whose windows con- 
tained a large number of shoes brightly polished for dis- 
play, and I contrasted them with this old shoe wrapped 
in paper under my arm. Look at it. Worn out at sole 
and heel, battered, beginning to crack in places, mis- 
shapen,—not to be compared in beauty and polish with 
the shoes in the window. And there are men and women 
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who are just like these two classes of shoes. Some men 
and more women think that the end of life is to dress 
well, appear brilliant, and attract attention, like the shoe 
in the window. There are some girls here, perhaps, 
listening to this talk, whose highest ambition is to have 
wealth, a fine home, and an automobile, and to be known 
as a brilliant social leader. Such girls think that life is 
a perpetual full-dress parade. But there are others who, 
like this old shoe, are moving up and down the streets 
of our community, spending themselves in service, and 
living their lives for others. Look! This old shoe has 
worn its very sole away for some one else. It has spent 
its life in giving, not receiving. The only time it received 
any gift was when it was half-soled, and even this was 
done in order that it might render better and more con- 
tinued service to its owner. It is this lesson of service 
that we want to learn from this old shoe. Life is 
measured not by how we shine but by how we serve; 
not by what we have but by what we are; not by what 
we get but by what we give. 

What we want to learn, first of all, is, like this old 
shoe, to give ourselves. It is a common fault with us at 
times that we give our money, but we do not give our- 
selves. There are husbands who provide for their wives, 
build attractive homes, hire servants, take their wives 
to places of amusements, and attend church with them; © 
but the wife is inwardly starving for sincere affection. 
She doesn’t want the house, the servants, the automobiles 
so much as she wants her husband’s heart. She wants 
love and thoughtful tenderness. The man should give 
himself. There are boys here who didn’t kiss their 
mothers good-bye when they left home this morning. 
These boys may keep up in their studies; they may have 
never given their mothers any concern about their con- 
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duct. They are the kind of boys whose mothers have 
reason to be proud of them. But the mother’s heart 
craves the thoughtful love of the boy himself. 

If our charitable and industrial problems are ever to 
be solved, employers and employees must learn to give 
themselves, not merely their money and time. We have 
organizations and programs enough to-day. We need 
the hearts and personalities of men in order to vitalize 
them. 

Secondly, we want to learn in our youth to give of 
our substance. Three wealthy financiers, while driving 
through a public park several years ago, approached a 
spring. They stopped their horses, and one of them 
asked a boy near the fountain to bring them some water. 
After they had all drunk, the man gave the boy a quarter 
of a dollar. One of the other financiers saw his friend 
give the boy the quarter and said, “I wish I could do 
that.” That man had saved and hoarded his money 
until he had lost the power to give it away. He did 
not own his wealth, his wealth owned him. Let us learn 
then, to give and not waste in our youth. No matter 
how small the amount, give something to worthy causes 
every year, 

Last of all, learn to give of your time and thought to 
worthy causes. As the problems of our world every 
year grow more and more complex, as the world grows 
smaller, and nations jostle each other, we need, as never 
before, not only consecrated hearts but consecrated minds. 
We need men of intellectual power who are willing to 
give their time and thought to Christian problems. It 
used to be the case that all our charitable work was rescue 
work. We would wait until men went down, and then 
try to lift them up. But some folks with consecrated 
minds began to think, and to-day we emphasize prevent- 
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ive measures, and are beginning to “turn off the spigot 
and not spend so much time mopping up the floor.” 

This then, is the lesson of the old shoe that wore its 
sole away for others. It is a lesson of unselfish service. 
Learn to give yourself, your money, your time, and your 
thought. 

If we were to take a text for this talk to-day, it would 
be these words of Jesus: ‘He that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 
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A COMPASS 


In some sections of our country we find among boys a 
certain standard of achievement by which it is necessary 
for each boy to qualify if he wishes to be considered a 
“regular guy.” In the mountains it may be that the boy 
who has killed a rattlesnake qualifies as a first-class moun- 
tain scout. On the coast, not only is it necessary for 
the boy to know how to swim, but in some localities he 
must be able to “box the compass” if he wishes to be 
admitted to full citizenship in the esteem of his com- 
panions. 

By “boxing the compass” we do not mean making a 
wooden box in which the compass is placed; we mean 
naming from memory the thirty-two points into which 
the circle is divided over which the needle of the com- 
pass is placed. 

Perhaps some time you will take a voyage on the sea. 
If you are fortunate enough to take a trip on a sailing 
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vessel, you may, on some dark night when the moon 
and stars are hidden by the clouds, stand beside the 
captain at the wheel. He steers the boat through the 
inky blackness, the campass his only guide, and, with 
an instrument strung from the stern to calculate his 
speed, he sails on until the clouds lift, and by the sun or 
the stars he locates his exact position. He knows his 
compass, he depends upon it as a truthful guide, and 
on he goes. 

To-day the world seems to be floundering about in 
darkness on the seas of fate, tossed hither and thither 
by so many perplexing problems that the old boat is 
creaking under the strain, and some fear that it will 
be wrecked upon the rocks. Capital and labor, govern- 
ment ownership and control, divorce and marriage, im- 
migration and international relations, the church and 
the school, all present difficulties which must be handled 
for the best interests of society. We need to-day, per- 
haps as never before, trustworthy pilots with chart and 
compass to keep us off the rocks and save us from dis- 
aster. But instead of finding guides, the world seems to 
be over-burdened with diagnosticians who tell us what 
the trouble is but never suggest a cure. These people 
go through the land sticking social thermometers in the 
mouths of capital and labor, feeling the pulse of the 
church, and pronouncing them ill, and by a tabulation 
of defects seem to think that they have solved the prob- 
lems and rendered great service to mankind. 

At times, it is true, we need some one to find out 
what is the matter with us; but to-day society with its 
financial headache, unclean hands, and tainted soul does 
not need any one to tell it that it is sick. It needs some 
one who can cure its ills and restore health to the dis- 
eased body. It needs, not analysis, but cure, not a ther- 
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mometer but returning to the subject of our talk—it 
needs a compass. 

What, then, does the compass suggest as our guide? 
If questioned, it would probably answer, “Let truth and 
right be your guide. If I am not truthful and accurate, 
but point North to-day and South to-morrow and South- 
West the next day, then the vessel will be wrecked and 
lives will be lost. Truth and righteousness should be 
the guide for yourself and for your nation.” 

Our reply would be that it is difficult to see the truth. 
We have indeed been taught and trained to hold as true 
certain beliefs and ideas, and any statement that contra- 
dicts our present beliefs we refute as untrue, scarcely 
pausing to investigate in order to see whether we our- 
selves are not in error. When Jesus held up to the light 
the beliefs of the religious leaders of His day and pointed 
out the inconsistencies of their professions, He was cruci- 
fied. Public playgrounds, Y.M.C.A.’s, good roads, 
child-labor laws, all had to fight their way to the front 
and battle against the prejudice and selfishness of the 
mentally and morally blind. 

“This is all very true,” the compass might reply, “but 
I have only one rule to suggest—to know the truth, fol- 
low the truth that you have and keep your mind open 
to receive more truth. You know that you ought not 
to lie or steal. You know that you should be kind and 
unselfish. Practice those truths, and be ever watchful 
to improve your ideas and your conduct.” 

Following the suggestions of the compass, then, let 
us examine our conduct in regard to truth, Not many 
boys and girls are deliberate liars, stating as facts events 
that are imaginary; but most of us are inaccurate, and 
deviate from the line of truth as the needle of the com- 
pass trembles away from the North. Most of us either 
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exaggerate the facts or fail to state them in full when 
repeating a story. In America we are burdened with 
such expressions as, “The greatest in the world,” “The 
highest on earth,” “Never will happen again,” “No ques- 
tion about it,” when it is not the greatest in the world, 
not the highest on earth, will probably happen again and 
there is some doubt about it. 

In Greenville we are justly proud of the Woodside 
Mill. We freely state to visitors that it is the largest 
single cotton mill under one roof, in the world. Yet the 
people in Lancaster make a like claim for the Lancaster 
Mill, and one or the other of the statements must be 
incorrect. I wonder whether any one in either town has 
carefully found out the dimensions of every cotton mill 
in the world in order to verify such a statement. 

One of our Southern college presidents, in speaking of 
General Lee, said that General Lee was “the purest, the 
most majestic, the most spotless character our civiliza- 
tion has ever produced.”” Now we all revere and love 
General Lee; but such a statement as “the purest, the 
most majestic, the most spotless character our civiliza- 
tion has ever produced,” implies a knowledge of every 
character that our civilization has produced; and even 
a college president could hardly be expected to possess 
such an immense amount of information. Such state- 
ments are rarely qualified in any way by saying, “it is 
my opinion,” or “I believe,” but are usually stated as 
verified facts. 

Perhaps there were half-a-dozen persons advertised 
last year as “the greatest speaker to men in America.” 
Catalogues and town-advertising often exaggerate the 
advantages they are attempting to set forth. We handle 
words so carelessly and inaccurately that it is sometimes 
very difficult to find out what is really true. 
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It is said that the tendency to exaggerate is more com- 
mon with girls than with boys. If this is true, let both 
boys and girls firmly resolve to be accurate in conver- 
sation, avoiding the use of superlatives except on the 
authority of verified information, and not to repeat as 
fact what is only hear-say. 

Not only are many of us inaccurate in the use of words 
and figures, but we are also inaccurate in the impression 
that we convey, by the manner in which we speak. 
Father is on the front porch reading the evening paper. 
Mother is in the kitchen preparing supper. Mother says 
in a kind way to her small boy playing in the dining room, 
“John, ask Father please to come to the kitchen and 
open this can of fruit for me.” John resents being dis- 
turbed, and when he reaches the front porch, he says 
in a dictatorial, complaining way, “Father, Mother says 
P-L-E-A-S-E COME TO THE KITCHEN AND 
OPEN A CAN OF FRUIT FOR HER.” Father looks 
surprised and says, “Yes, I'll come, but she needn’t be 
so cross about it.” John repeated his mother’s message, 
but by a change in manner misrepresented her meaning 
and lied to his father. Let us neither be false in our 
statement of truth nor inaccurate in our manner of 
repeating the truth. If we are, friendships may be broken, 
and characters undermined, 

“But,” you may remark, “the little compass is held 
steady and true by an invisible force. Of course it 
always points toward the North, with such a force to 
help it.” 

“That is true,” we reply, “but you and I also may be 
held true and steady by a great unseen force. This force 
is the Spirit of God.” 

Some people will agree with all that has been said in 
this talk but will shake their heads in a questioning way 
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when you speak of the indwelling presence of God or of 
the invisible but real friendship of Christ or of the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit, and indicate by their 
look that this indwelling is impracticable and mysterious 
and perhaps incapable of proof. But it involves no 
greater mystery to my mind than the invisible force 
pointing the little compass to the North. Christ’s pres- 
ence may be incapable of proof; but I believe that its 
effects can be seen in the transformed lives of Christian 
men, and especially among the great pioneers of the 
Christian faith. David Livingstone expressed his belief 
in the reality of Christ’s presence in his life when he 
wrote from Africa to his little daughter in England: 
“My dear Agnes, you must take Him to be your Father 
and Guide. Tell Him all that is in your heart, and make 
Him your confidant. His ear is ever open, and He des- 
piseth not the humblest sigh. He is your best friend 
and loves at all times. It is not enough to be a servant, 
you must be a friend of Jesus, Love Him and sur- 
render your entire being to Him. The more you trust 
Him, casting all your care upon Him, the more He is 
pleased, and He will so guide you that your life will 
be for His own glory. The Lord be with you.” ? 

So real was the presence of Christ to Saint Paul that 
he exclaims in Galatians, “It is no longer I that live, but. 
Christ liveth in me.” 

As the invisible force holds the compass steady, so I 
believe the presence of Christ can keep you and me steady 
in the temptations of life and keep us loyal to truth and 
right. 


1W. G. Blaikie, The Personal Life of David Livingstone. F. H. 
Revell Co, Used by permission of the publishers. 
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WIRELESS. 


Sometimes a man whose son is going wrong will come 
to the “Y” and ask one of the secretaries to use his 
influence with the boy, and try to direct him into proper 
paths of living and thinking. What the father actually 
means when he says, “Use your influence with my boy,” 
is, “Take a special interest in him.” 

Influence is not something detached from ourselves 
like a knife which we use to whittle a stick. We can 
take up the knife and whittle awhile, or we can close it 
and put it in our pocket. We cannot use an influence as 
we use a knife. Whether we realize it or not, we are 
constantly sending out forces for good or evil. What 
we are, say, and do makes up our influence, and it 
radiates from us, unconsciously most of the time, as the 
rays radiate from the sun. 

A group of college men were talking in a fraternity 
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house at the close of the college year. There was a 
senior in the group who had just graduated, and whose 
college days were over. He was an athlete and a popu- 
lar man, but unfortunately had lived a fast dissolute life 
while at the university. Different ones talked about the 
good times of college and regretted that college life was 
over. The popular athletic fellow chatted awhile and 
finally said, “I have lived rather a fast life in college, 
but I am glad I never influenced other fellows to go the 
paces with me.” A sophomore in the group paled a little, 
looked at the athlete, and said, “You're a liar. You 
sent me to Hell!” and burst out of the room. The 
popular athlete did not realize that his influence was 
radiating from his life at all times, and, even though he 
did not invite the younger man to go with him, yet by 
following his example the younger man was sent to Hell. 

Our influence, in addition to its constant radiation, may 
be world-wide in its scope. Suppose there is a boy in 
this high school who thinks up a dirty joke. He tells 
it at recess, and it spreads through the school. Some 
boy tells it to a travelling salesman. He tells it in the 
smoker of a Pullman in which there are men from 
Atlanta, Birmingham, and other Southern cities. They 
in turn tell the joke in their towns, and it spreads through 
the cities of the South. A visitor from New Orleans 
hears it, and he starts it in Louisiana. There are men 
in New Orleans from Texas and the West, and the dirty 
joke is carried on and on until it crosses the Pacific. Men 
from China, India, and Japan hear it, and it is told in 
those countries. It reaches Constantinople. Finally the 
boy in Greenville may visit New York a year later and 
find a man from Europe who heard the joke in England 
and told it on the steamer crossing the Atlantic. The 
joke had gone around the world, leaving in its wake a 
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trail of filth, and the boy in Greenville started it all. 
There may have been a boy in San Francisco who was 
having a battle to be clean. He had wavered but fought 
on. He heard the joke, and it was enough to tip the 
scales on the side of wrong; and the boy went down. If, 
at the great Judgment Day, the boy in Greenville should 
be held partly responsible for the ruin of the boy in 
San Francisco, how surprised he would be! Yet the 
story is possible. The thing could really happen. 

Have you ever dropped a stone into a pond and watched 
the rings it causes on the surface of the water? They 
spread and spread until they touch the banks. So it is 
with our influence as it drops into the life of the world. 
We receive influences ofttimes as unconsciously as we 
take oxygen from the air into our lungs. A man is in 
a stuffy, close room. Slowly he becomes drowsy and 
feels half-sick. He goes into the open air, and it is not 
long before he feels better. In the same way we morally 
influence others round us. A boy laughs at how he lied 
to his teacher or cheated in a ball game, and the atmos- 
phere becomes charged with dishonesty and falsehood. 
But it is encouraging to know that the forces of good 
radiate just as well as the forces of evil. A boy man- 
fully stands for the right, and his companions feel a 
thrill of pride, and resolve on nobler living. Learn this 
lesson from the wireless: send out only messages of 
truthfulness and purity, and key your receiving station 
to receive no other kind. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR WORD WORTH? 


Bill had a high-school membership in the Y. M.C. A. 
He was two months in arrears. The secretary spoke to 
him about paying his dues, “I have been out of money,” 
said Bill, “but I will pay up in full by Saturday.” Satur- 
day came, but Bill did not pay his fees, and he made no 
explanation to the secretary. One day the secretary sent 
for Bill and said to him, “Bill, about a month ago, you 
told me you would pay your dues, but you didn’t, and 
you did not explain why. I was expecting you to pay 
them or come to me with an explanation. If you had 
told me that you didn’t have the money and would have 
to give up your membership in the “Y”’, we would have 
given you a membership, because some of our business 
men ask that their subscriptions be used for worthy boys. 
I am not concerned about the money, but I am con- 
cerned about you. You didn’t pay and didn’t explain 
why you didn’t pay. Perhaps you do not realize the 
seriousness of an obligation or a promise. You said 
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you would pay. You had used the privileges of the “Y” 
and continued to use them without paying for them. 
Week after week passed, and you did not say a word. 
Do you realize that dependability is a very important ele- 
ment in a man’s character? Suppose you should apply 
for a position after graduation, I could not recommend 
you, I can’t depend on you. You promise to meet a 
debt and do not meet it, and do not explain why you do 
not meet it, and yet you have spent money for tobacco 
and pleasure in the meantime.” 

Bill is not a rare exception among boys. Many boys 
do not consider a promise binding. “I'll meet you at 
nine o'clock,” a boy tells you, and it doesn’t seem to con- 
cern him whether it is nine or nine-thirty when he reaches 
the appointed place. If you ever make a promise or 
state your purpose to do something, remember that such 
an obligation is as sacred as a contract or a sworn affi- 
davit. If you cannot meet an appointment, notify the 
person concerned. If you cannot fulfill your duties, ex- 
plain as soon as possible to the person affected. Boys 
and even men become careless about obligations. They 
borrow a small sum of money and forget to pay the debt. 
They borrow a book and fail to return it. They make 
an engagement and fail to keep it. They agree to abide 
by training rules and then break them. 

Jesus said to His disciples, “let your speech be, Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay;’ because He wished His followers to 
realize that a simple promise was as binding as an oath. 
When a man said that he would sell a piece of land for 
$100, such a statement ought to be as good as a recorded 
deed. We should be inwardly honest and in all ways be 
true to our word. It is not the size of the contract that 
should make us careful, but the fact that we have prom- 
ised. 
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David Livingstone, the great missionary to Africa, 
met Professor Owen in London when Livingstone was 
home on a furlough. “On taking leave, Livingstone 
promised to bear his instructor in mind if any curiosity 
fell in his way. Years passed, and as no communication 
reached him, Mr. Owen was disposed to class the promise 
with too many others made in like circumstances. But 
on his first return to this country Livingstone presented 
himself, bearing the tusk of an elephant with a spiral 
curve. He had found it in the heart of Africa, and it 
was not easy of transport. ‘You may recall,’ said Pro- 
fessor Owen, at the Farewell Festival in 1858, ‘the diffi- 
culties of the progress of the weary sick traveler on the 
bullock’s back. Every pound weight was of moment; 
but Livingstone said, “Owen shall have this tusk,’ and 
he placed it in my hands in London.’ Professor Owen 
recorded this as a proof of Livingstone’s inflexible adher- 
ence to his word.”* Livingstone was not under a bind- 
ing obligation, but he had given his word, and, if it 
were possible, he would fulfill his promise. 

On another occasion Livingstone wanted to reach the 
coast of Africa by traversing an unknown section of the 
continent. He persuaded a group of negroes to accom- 
pany him, assuring them that he would not give them up 
to captivity or sell them as slaves. “Livingstone him- 
self was in wretched health,” says his biographer. ‘“Dur- 
ing—part of the journey he had constant attacks of 
intermittent fever, accompanied in the latter stages of 
the road with dysentery of the most distressing kind. 
In the intervals of fever he was often depressed alike in 
body and in mind. Often the party were destitute of 
food of any sort, and never had they food suitable for 


1W. G. Blaikie, The Personal Life of David Livingstone. F. H. 
Revell Co, Used by permission of the publishers. 
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a fever-stricken invalid. The vexations he encountered 
were of no common kind: at starting, the greater part 
of his medicines were stolen, much though he needed 
them; in the course of the journey, his pontoon was left 
behind ; at one time, while he was under the influence of 
fever, his riding-ox threw him, and he fell heavily on 
his head ; at another, while crossing a river, the ox tossed 
him into the water; the heavy rains, and the necessity of 
wading through streams three or four times a day, kept 
him almost constantly wet; occasionally, to vary the 
annoyance, mosquitoes would assail him as fiercely as if 
they had been waging a war of extermination. The 
most critical moments of peril, demanding the utmost 
coolness and the most dauntless courage, would some- 
times occur during the stage of depression after fever; 
it was then he had to extricate himself from savage 
warriors, who vowed that he must go back, unless he 
gave them an ox, a gun, or a man. The ox he could ill 
spare, the gun not at all, and as for giving the last—a 
man—to make a slave of, he would sooner die, At the 
best, he was a poor ragged skeleton when he reached 
those who had hearts to feel for him and hands to help 
him.’ When he reached Loanda there were British 
ships in the harbor, and Livingstone had an opportunity 
to go home. “After all the illness and dangers he had 
encountered,” continues his biographer, ‘Livingstone 
might quite honorably have accepted a berth in one of 
Her Majesty’s cruisers, and returned to England. But 
the men who had come with him from the Barotse 
country to Loanda had to return, and Livingstone knew 
they were quite unable to perform the journey without 
him. That consideration determined his course. All 


1W. G. Blaikie, The Personal Life of David Livingstone. F. 1B 
Revell Co. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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the risks and dangers of that terrible road—the attacks 
of fever and dysentery, the protracted absence of those 
for whom he pined, were not to be thought of when he 
had a duty to these poor men.” * 

That’s how binding a promise should be. How much 
is your word worth? 


1W. G. Blaikie. The Personal Life of David Livingstone. F. H. 
Revell Co. Used by permission of the publishers, 


EVERY, MAN A TRUSTEE 


This morning when you got up, you probably put on 
a shirt made in Greenville from cotton grown in Texas. 
‘Your shoes were made in Massachusetts. The silk in 
your tie came from Japan. Your collar was made in 
New York. The wool in your clothes came from Eng- 
land. The knife in your pocket came from Germany. 
Perhaps three or four states and as many countries 
contributed to your outfit. You are dependent upon them, 
and they are dependent upon you. In business the people 
of the world are linked together and are dependent upon 
each other. If any section fails to do its part, all the 
other parts are affected. 

It is only faith and trust which holds the business 
structure of the world together. When you drank a 
glass of water this morning, you had to trust the keeper 
of the reservoir that he did not poison the water. For 
the cream on your cereal you trusted the dairyman that 
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he did not let the cows graze on poisonous herbs. You 
trusted the baker, the butcher, and, most important of 
all, the cook, that the food was pure and would not injure 
you. When you went to the door and found the morning 
paper, you had trusted every person who passed your 
door that they would not steal the paper. If you get on 
a street-car, you trust the motorman with your life. You 
trust every man who had a part in making the car that 
the wheels are sound, the wiring well protected, and 
the brakes strong. 

In other words, every one of us is a trustee in this 
modern complex life. Let us imagine that a man work- 
ing in Norris Brothers’ Shuttle factory is disgruntled. 
He thinks that some man has been unjustly promoted 
ahead of him. He makes a defective shuttle and doesn’t 
care. Without the knowledge of the firm, the shuttle 
along with others is sold to Judson Mill. The defective 
shuttle gets into the loom of a man who has a sick wife 
and baby. The man is paid by the piece, and the defect- 
ive shuttle hinders the weaving and causes defective 
cloth, and the man loses money. 

The sick wife and baby need some extra comforts, but 
the reduced wages caused by the defective shuttle pre- 
vent the father from purchasing extra ice or getting a 
comfortable crib. The man in Norris Brothers’ factory 
was false to his trust, and a sick mother and baby suf- 
fered. The employee had a right to quit his job; but, 
while he worked, he should have been true to his trust. 

We are all trustees. This school-building was erected 
by the citizens of Greenville for your benefit. You are 
the trustees. If you cut your name in the desk, deface 
the walls, or abuse the property, you will be false to 
your trust, and your unfaithfulness will cost the tax- 
payers in Greenville an increase in school funds. We 
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are all trustees of our public buildings. The best kept 
buildings in our city should be the school buildings, the 
court-house, the libraries, the Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. 
C. A., because these buildings were erected for our bene- 
fit, and we are the trustees. Some boys are very careful 
about their own property but careless about public prop- 
erty or the property of other people, whereas they should 
be just as careful of the property of other people as of 
their own. We are trustees of the property of other 
people when it is in our keeping, and for this very reason 
we should be more particular with the property of others 
than with our own. Men occasionally say, “Oh, well, 
the other fellow is paying for it, why should I worry!” 
He should worry for the very reason that the other 
fellow is paying for it. Expense accounts paid by others 
should not be extravagant. Public property should not 
be abused, Lights in your room at the hotel should be 
turned out when you leave the room, because we are all 
trustees. Our social fabric is dependent upon the faith- 
fulness and trustworthiness of each member of society. 


“TLL GET EVEN WITH HIM?’ 


You frequently hear boys say when they think that 
some one has wronged them, “Just wait. Il get even 
with him. My time’s coming. I'll ‘fix’ him. Every dog 
has his day. When mine comes, he’ll know it.” 

Such a spirit of revenge causes quarrels, produces 
strife, and breaks up homes and friendships. It has 
caused murders and even wars, The word “revenge” 
drips with the blood of its human victims and scatters 
ruin wherever it rules. If this world is to be made a fit © 
place in which to dwell and not a hell in which to suffer, 
then revenge must give place to forgiveness in our hearts, 
and love must rule instead of selfishness. 

“Slow up a little,’ you say. “Do you mean to say 
that I must forgive a boy who ‘does me dirty’ and when 
I get an opportunity to even up, pass up the chance?” 
“That’s exactly what I mean,” is the reply. If a boy 
injures you, and you deliberately injure him in return, 
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you are just as bad as he is. He may have wronged you 
without thinking; but you injure him deliberately. If 
he has the same kind of disposition as you have, he will 
plan to get even with you again; and the strife will con- 
tinue and grow until others are drawn into the quarrel. 
The high school itself may be divided, and athletic teams 
may lose games because the personal bitterness among 
players prevents team-work. When the spirit of revenge 
dominates older men and women, community spirit is 
thwarted, churches quarrel, feuds break out, nations go 
to war. 

If a boy wrongs you, the time may come when you 
can get even. Don’t do it. Let the spirit of forgiveness 
dominate your life, This does not mean that you are 
never to fight. Sometimes a boy has to fight to maintain 
his self-respect. Many boys have rendered good service 
by thrashing the school “bully.” ‘Some men,” said an 
old Southern minister, “can be knocked down to the glory 
of God.” When we say “revenge” we do not mean the 
spirit of righteous indignation which boils at injustice 
when it sees a strong boy “bullying” a little fellow; we 
are describing the spirit of jealousy and hatred which 
harbors personal insult or injuries and waits for revenge. 
Has some one made an unkind remark about you? Has 
some one defeated you for captain of the football team? 
Is some one jealous of you? They cannot really injure 
you unless you allow the insult to fill your heart with 
hatred and spite. When hate fills our soul and love dies, 
then we are really injured, and the world’s sin and suf- 
fering are increased. There may be some people whom 
you do not care to associate with, whose conduct you may 
condemn, but you should not hate the people themselves ; 
and, should they ever be placed in your power, show 
them kindness. A salesman and collector once stole 
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money from his employer. He ought to have gone to 
jail, but the employer pitied the man. He called the col- 
lector into his office and put the facts before him. “I 
can send you,” said he, “to the penitentiary, if I want to. 
But I am not going to doit. Tl give you another chance. 
Go back to your route and send me fifty dollars a month 
from your commissions until you have paid back your 
theft.”” The collector was dazed. He had been forgiven 
and allowed another chance. He made good and paid 
back all that he had taken. The employer kept his heart 
free from hate and redeemed a thief. 

Some years ago a man who lived in Baltimore one day 
returned by boat to the city from one of his trips. He 
took his suit-case and walked to a car-line terminus to 
get a street-car to take him home. It was a cold, dark, 
winter morning, and only a few people were on the 
streets. A small shivering newsboy walked up to the 
man and said, “Morning paper, Mister?” “No!” said 
the man rather abruptly, and the newsboy walked away. 
In a few minutes a street-car came to the corner, The 
conductor reversed the trolley to make a return run. 
The little newsboy saw the car, looked at the man’s suit- 
case and thought to himself, “That man wants to 
go to Union Station.” Many boys would have continued 
the thought, “But he didn’t buy a paper. He’s a 
‘grouch.’ He didn’t even speak kindly to me. Let him 
miss his train.” But it was not so with the little “chap.” 
He walked up to the man and said, “Mister, 
if you want to go to Union Station, that’s your 
car.” Jesus must have smiled and tears of joy filled His 
eyes when the little fellow said that and I believe He 
came to the boy and put His arm round him even though 
the boy did not know it; for in that act the boy expressed 
forgiveness, love, unselfishness and helpfulness. He put 
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into practice the principle upon which nations must act 
if they would live. 

Frequently boys have mottoes in their rooms. With 
the thought of love in mind let us give you a few sugges- 
tions which you may tack above your desk for guidance. 

1. Forgive when you are wronged. 

2. Always apologize and try to right the wrong, if 
you injure another by unkind word or deed. 

3. Always be kind and do not “bully” smaller boys. 
One test of a gentleman is his treatment of his ser- 
vants, employees, or those upon whom he is in no 
way dependent. 

4. Learn to do more than your duty. Go out of your 
way to help some one. Should you find a public- 
library book on the street which some child has lost, 
walk a few blocks to return it. Should you find on 
the street a stamped letter which some one intended 
to post, carry it to the Post Office. Should Mother 
ask you to bring in some wood, bring in more than 
is needed at present to save her steps later. 

5. Be willing to share your blessings with others. If 
you have money, help some boy through college or 
aid in community causes. If you have an education, 
teach a few working-boys at night. 

Fill your heart with love, and, if you practice such 
rules, you will be following in the footsteps of Him who, 
when He was nailed to a cross, and the blood dripped 
from His hands and feet, and His muscles twitched in 
agony, did not blame the disciples who had forsaken 
Him, or curse the soldiers who drove the nails through 
His hands, or condemn the religious leaders who had 
Him unjustly crucified; but said, “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” 


GIRLS 


A group of boys were talking to some girls in the 
lobby of the Y. M. C. A., after a high-school basket- 
ball game, one evening. The boys talked to the girls 
without taking off their hats, and the seeming discourtesy 
troubled a man standing near to them. “When I was 
a boy,” he said, “I was taught to respect womanhood and 
to show them every deference. I would not think of 
talking to a lady, either in the house or on the street, 
without taking off my hat. I do not know what this 
present generation is coming to.” 

Yet the man did not realize that only to certain ladies 
had he shown such respect when he was a boy. He was 
taught to reverence his sister, and his mother, and the 
girls of his social class. He was taught to protect them 
from harm or slander and to allow no one to say any- 
thing against their characters. Yet to girls of a so- 
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called lower social standing even he seemed to think it 
mattered not how he treated them. The negro girl was 
fit for nothing but to be abused, and the “poor-white- 
trash” girl not much better. Yet in the eyes of God all 
women are equally precious. In His sight, the human 
being is of infinite value and should be treated as a sacred 
person and not as a thing. Women were the slaves and 
chattels of men until Jesus came, but He glorified them. 

How, then, shall boys treat girls? Treat them as 
sacred human beings, treat them as you want your own 
sister treated. Every man and every boy should treat 
every woman and every girl with the same reverence, re- 
spect, and regard as he would his own sister, mother, or 
daughter. Advising you to treat them every one in this 
one way is taking high ground, I know. It is asking 
something hard to impossibility, I admit, in the eyes of 
some men whom you have heard or will hear talk on 
this subject. If you ever become puzzled as to which 
grown-up person of your acquaintance to take as your 
guide in your relations as boy and man with girls and 
women, go to the physician in your community who is 
most highly respected as a man as well as a doctor and 
have a straight talk with him. You will come away, I 
venture to tell you, with a much stronger conviction 
that Jesus said something not a bit theoretical when he 
counselled boys and men “to watch their thoughts” 
rather even than their speech or acts toward girls and 
women. 

The double standard of moral purity by which we 
judge men and women, I believe, is wrong. You should 
put your own standard of purity on the same plane as 
the standard you expect of your sweetheart whom you 
hope to make your wife. Try to make your life as spot- 
less as hers. Do not ask her for a pure body, a stain- 
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less soul, and give her in return a filthy body, a dis- 
eased mind, and a scarred soul. Jesus said, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Im- 
purity and debauchery debase the finer qualities of a 
gentleman. He loses his sense of virtue. He becomes 
coarse. He loses his sense of respect for pure woman- 
hood. Human life becomes cheap to him and a woman’s 
virtue something to be bought with a price. In addition 
to that, said Jesus, he loses his vision of God, for God 
is pure and wishes us to regard all humankind as sacred. 

Southern boys have for years been taught chivalry. 
They are taught to die to protect their womankind. To- 
day, when barriers formerly surrounding women are 
broken down, women and girls are more in danger than 
ever before. See to it that you build such barriers in 
your soul as once existed in outward custom. 

“Give me some suggestions,” say some boys, “that 
will help me, for it is the battle of my life to be pure.” 

First, then, banish impure thoughts from your mind. 
When dirty jokes begin to be told, leave the crowd. Do 
not go to impure or suggestive shows or “movies.” 
Should evil thoughts enter your mind, sing, whistle, take 
a walk, do anything to divert your mind. 

Secondly, keep busy all the time at something worth 
while. Play football, study, work during vacation. Idle 
minds as well as idle hands are best suited for the devil’s © 
purposes. 

Thirdly, associate with pure, wholesome companions 
among the boys as well as among the girls. 

Fourthly, read your Bible and good books. Associate 
with Jesus and draw inspiration from other great and 
pure characters through books. 

Last of all, pray regularly. Ask Jesus to help you. 
Pray silently to Him at any time, in the classroom, on 
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the street, while at play. At last you will be victor, and 
will be able to say with Saint Paul, “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


AMUSEMENTS 


Perhaps there is no other question which troubles 
pupils in high school and their parents so much as the 
question of amusements, The standard of proper amuse- 
ment varies in many localities and among different people 
of the same locality. Some think it is wrong to play 
cards, but not wrong to play dominoes; others think it 
is wrong to play pool, but not wrong to bowl; some think 
it is wrong to dance, but not wrong to go to moving pic- 
ture shows; some think it is wrong to attend the theatre, 
but not wrong to attend a wrestling match; some think 
it is wrong to go to a horse race, but not wrong to go to 
a boat race; some think it is wrong to attend a prize- 
fight, but not wrong to go to a football game; and we 
might give other illustrations of such varying standards 
of amusement. As a result, boys and girls become con- 
fused in trying to determine their conduct. They love 
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fun and frolic, because it is human to enjoy fun and to 
be amused; and it is necessary for every one to play at 
times in order to be able to carry on one’s daily tasks as 
one should. 

Let me suggest a method by which you may judge 
of amusements, and which may help you over difficulties. 
The outline of the suggestions is not original with the 
speaker, but was given by a minister in an address on 
the question. 

This minister said that there were three “ations” to 
guide you regarding amusements; the first is discrimina- 
tion. In considering amusements, first decide whether 
the amusement is in itself wrong. If it is not, then dis- 
criminate between the proper and improper use of the 
amusement. Cards, dominoes, parchesa, rook, or old 
maid are all games which in themselves are not evil, but 
if you play for stakes or bet on any of them, we believe 
that it is wrong, because gambling is wrong in principle. 
Play those games if you enjoy them, but never gamble 
or bet on any of them. Again, acting is an art, and danc- 
ing is a natural instinct. Even those who oppose danc- 
ing will pat their feet to the tune of certain hymns. Many 
shows, however, are degrading, and much of the dancing 
is evil. Discriminate, then, if you enjoy dancing or 
going to the theatre, between the good and the bad. Cling 
to the good. Reject the evil. 

The second “ation” which should guide you in decid- 
ing the question of amusement is moderation. Any 
amusement carried to excess is harmful. A man at one 
time gave up chess and refused to play it at all. He said 
that chess was so fascinating to him that he neglected 
his work in order to play; so he had to give up playing. 
You hear of “movie-fiends’” who cannot let a day pass 
without seeing a show, or women who feel that they must 
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play cards every day, or girls who are unhappy unless 
they can dance until morning two or three nights a week, 
or boys who shoot pool until it becomes a mania with 
them. It may be golf, or tennis, or swimming which 
absorbs too much of your time and thought. Remember 
moderation, 

The third “ation” which the minister mentioned was 
subordination. If a man’s life is dominated by a high 
purpose, amusements will take their proper place in his 
daily routine. He will play in order to serve better in 
his walk in life. Here is a man fighting corrupt politics. 
He speaks at meetings, he talks to citizens, he traces 
graft. He has no time to dance every night or go to the 
show every day. He needs relaxation and enjoys some 
amusement, but it is subordinated to a life-purpose. 
Here is a mother with one or two children. Motherhood 
is her first consideration. She desires above all else on 
earth to see her children become healthy, intelligent, 
Christian men and women. To this mother, no sorrow 
on earth could compare with the sorrow of her child’s 
going wrong. Does she play cards or golf every day, 
dance two or three nights a week, attend every show that 
comes to town while an ignorant nurse rears her children? 
No, the mother gives herself to her children. She helps 
with their studies, she guides the development of their 
character, she cares for their health. Yes, the children. 
weary her at times, and she goes to a “movie,” or plays 
cards, or goes to a dance once in a while; but her pleas- 
ures and amusements are subordinated to the supreme 
task of training her children aright. 

You are in school to train your mind by study. Sub- 
ordinate your amusements to your studies. Do not 
indulge in pleasure until your body is tired and you doze 
in the classroom. Should you get a job when you grad- 
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uate, you owe it to your employer to enter the office or 
store every morning with mind clear and body strong. 
Dances, shows, or cards should be enjoyed to such an 
extent as to make you efficient, but not to deplete your 
strength. We come back again to the statement made so 
many times: If your purpose in life is to do God’s will, 
whether you are a schoolboy, plumber, or President, 
amusements will be subordinated to your purpose and 
take their proper place in your lives. You will laugh, and 
play, and sing that you may be more effective servants 
of Him who loved children like us. 


GROUPS 


There was a boy in the Greenville High School who 
inherited a large amount of money. He had more to 
spend than any other boy in the school. On this account 
he received a certain amount of deference from some of 
the other boys. His money, in the opinion of some 
pupils, placed him above his poorer associates. 

In life sometimes, men are judged in the same way. 
Money carries prestige with it. In some instances, men 
who have made their money by misrepresentation of 
facts or by dishonest shrewdness occupy positions of 
influence in the church and community, and many young 
men would consider it an honor to be invited to their 
homes. With some people, to say that a man is a suc- 
cessful, wealthy business man, implies the highest achieve- 
ment in life. 

Sometimes, however, even money will not place a 
man in a high position of respect unless his skin is of 
the proper color. He’s a negro, and to some few people 
he is not, never will be, and never can be of any account. 
Or he’s a Korean, and to some people of the Orient he 
is therefore worthless. To many people in all places, the 
color of a man’s skin determines the worth of the man, 
regardless of the personal achievement of the man him- 
self. 

In some localities, moreover, a man may have a large 
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income, he may have a proper tint to his skin, but he 
cannot assume any prestige because he is not descended 
from an old, aristocratic family. For a man to reach 
high social position, he must have “blue blood’ in his 
veins. He may be an excellent man; his father and 
grandfather may have been industrious and honest people, 
but the family pedigree is not registered with the social 
leaders of the town. In India the caste system prevails, 
and the position a boy will occupy in his community is 
determined before he is born. The father belongs to a 
certain caste, and his children must belong to the same 
caste, even though their personal worth may entitle them 
to a lofty place in the life of the community. 

Occasionally you find people who judge and classify 
men, not by money, race, or family, but by the work they 
do. To work in the cotton business is respectable; to 
work in a grocery store is menial. To be a director in a 
city sanitary company is respectable; to drive a garbage 
cart belonging to that company is disgraceful. To be a 
bookkeeper is respectable; to be a street-sweeper is to be 
less than a gentleman. Such people do not realize that 
all honest work is noble, if the work itself be not im- 
moral even though a man’s hands may be blackened by 
his labor, 

There are some other people who grade a man by what 
they call culture. They mean by culture the way in 
which he uses his knife and fork, where and when he 
cleans his finger-nails, whether he chews a toothpick in 
public, or goes to a dance wearing tan shoes. The man 
may be honest, generous, and inwardly a gentleman, but 
if he is ignorant of or indifferent to all the minute forms 
of etiquette, he is beneath the notice of many people who 
look upon him as an inferior person. 

Jesus, however, in choosing His friends, brushed aside 
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all these false and superficial standards of human classi- 
fication and chose His friends by their character. Char- 
acter, in the mind of Jesus, seemed to be what a man 
was, what he was capable of becoming, and most import- 
ant of all what he really wanted to be. Jesus did not ask 
about the income, the race, the family, the job, or the 
manners of a man whom He wanted as His friend; He 
asked, instead, is he sincere, is he open-minded to the 
truth, is he honest, is he unselfish, is he pure, is he kind 
to the weak and helpless, is he willing to make sacrifices 
for the right? If not, does he actually desire in his 
inmost soul to be such a man, and is he every day aspir- 
ing to reach his ideal of manhood? If so, Jesus wel- 
comed the man into His circle of friends, even though in 
so doing He violated the customs of His people. 

The Pharisees spoke disapprovingly of Jesus because 
He ate with “sinners” and publicans. His standard of 
human classification was different from theirs. He even 
said that His relatives were those people, no matter in 
what strata of society they lived, who did the will of 
God. 


THE MEANEST MAN IN THE WORLD 


What kind of man is the meanest in the world? Or, 
to put the question in another way, What kind of man 
would you least like to be? 

At once you answer, “There are several types of men 
who I should not care to be. I should not want to be a 
gambler, and live by taking from others what does not 
belong to me, and what I did not earn, even though I 
take it with their consent. 

“T should not want to be a ‘boot-legger,’ and live by 
selling something in violation of the law which I know 
will curse men, break up homes, and destroy character. 

“T should not want to make and sell patent medicines 
which I know will not cure disease but are made to get 
the money of the ignorant and keep them from getting 
intelligent medical advice. 

“T should not care to run a dance hall which encour- 
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ages disgusting dancing and lures young men and women 
to immorality. 

“I should not care to manage a theatre in which are 
shown degrading shows, or pictures which would lower 
the moral atmosphere of the community. 

“T should not want to associate with immoral women 
until I lost respect for pure womanhood and stained my 
body with sin and disease. 

“T should not want to be a corrupt politician and 
accept graft from the government of my city, state, or 
nation. Neither should I like to be a man elected to 
office by an appeal to the religious or class prejudices of 
ignorant masses. 

“T want to do a man’s work in life, and therefore I 
should not want to be one of the ‘idle rich’ and waste my 
life in amusement, spending on myself the money my 
father or grandfather earned, 

“T should not want to be an ignorant man with a mind 
closed to truth and progress. 

“T should not want to be a miser and hoard my money 
for its own sake, and not enjoy life myself or aid others 
in their struggle for better and truer living. 

“T should not care to be a man so much absorbed in 
his business or club that he neglects his family, and 
his children grow up without knowing their own 
father.” 

You pause to get your breath. “Haven’t I given you 
illustrations enough?” you ask. “Perhaps,” is our reply, 
“but you haven’t mentioned the type of man whom I 
believe Jesus detested, and whom He unsparingly con- 
demned.” 

While Jesus did not approve of any kind of sin, He 
always felt merciful toward almost every kind of sinner. 
The harlot who was dragged into His presence was not 
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condemned, but told to go and sin no more. Jesus loved 
the rich young ruler. A_ politician and tax-collector 
became one of His disciples and intimate friends. He 
felt at home among the ignorant and lowly, and He loved 
them. But in the presence of one class of people the 
smile left His face, a flush of indignation spread over 
His countenance, and fire flashed from His eyes, At one 
time He took a whip made of ropes and, with His whole 
-being aflame, He drove a group of such people out of 
the Temple. He called them hypocrites and offspring of 
vipers. The only type of person whom He detested was 
the selfish, hypocritical man without love or mercy. It 
is the type represented by Mr. Jones, let us say. Mr. 
Jones bought a few acres of land in the mountains, worth 
less than three-hundred dollars because it was such rough, 
rocky, poor land. Mr. Jones then paid an ignorant, dis- 
honest man to take the farm, and circulated the report 
that the man paid $2000 for it. Jones took a mortgage 
on it for $1200. He sold the mortgage to a poor woman 
whose husband was disabled. She had carefully saved 
$1200 to aid in supporting herself and her invalid hus- 
band in later life, Of course the ignorant, dishonest man 
to whom Jones deeded the land did not pay the interest 
on the mortgage, and when the poor woman foreclosed 
to get her money, the land brought only $256, and the 
woman lost the most of her hard-earned savings. Yet 
Mr. Jones was an officer in a church, he was not pro- 
fane, he did not drink; but he deliberately planned to 
steal, and robbed a poor woman of hard-earned money. 
“Beware of the scribes,” said Jesus, “—who devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretense make long prayers.— 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’ He 
said at another time, “for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier matters of 
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the law, justice, and mercy, and faith.”” One might really 
better be a harlot than grind the face of the poor. 

Another man, named Smith, let us say, visited a cousin 
in Virginia who was a widow with three young boys. 
He induced her to sell her property in Virginia and move 
further South. He told her that the climate was excel- 
lent, the schools good, and that he would buy her a nice 
house with the proceeds of her property in Virginia. 
The lady sold her home and moved further South. Mr. 
Smith took her to the new house; the widow was much 
pleased with it, and moved in, About a year afterward 
some one came to look at the house, saying that it was 
advertised for sale. The widow found to her surprise 
that her cousin Smith had spent her money and was 
merely paying rent for the house in which she was living. 
Fortunately an honest, manly lawyer took charge of 
affairs and recovered most of the widow’s money. But 
to think of a relative who would defraud a widow with 
three young children! 

It is this spirit of utter heartlessness that Jesus detested, 
especially when it was veneered with religion. In our 
relations with others who may be inferior to us, and who 
are helpless, we should be very careful to be honest, just, 
and kind, and not be guilty in a small way of the damn- 
able conduct of men like Jones and Smith. 

Who is the meanest man in the world? The man who 
would deliberately plan to extract blood-money from the 
helpless or the unfortunate; the man without pity, with- 
out mercy; the man who is so hard and selfish that the 
cry of the orphan and the destitute does not stir his heart 
with pity, but who will grind them or cheat them or rob 
them if he can do it under cover of the law; the man, as 
Chesterton says, “whom Christ himself could not for- 
bear to strike.” 


GIGGLING 


Some boys seem to have been made to giggle. If you 
sing, they giggle. If you pray, they giggle. If you cry, 
they giggle, until it seems as if they have a “tickle-box”’ 
somewhere inside of them which is always being upset 
by the slightest jar, and they giggle and giggle when 
there is no reason for it. You are afraid to tell a joke 
in talking to them for fear you may not be able to hold 
their attention seriously afterward. It is not a sense 
of humor that we are describing, but the habit of non- 
sensical giggling. 

The giggling youngster seems to think that life is one 
great joke. He doesn’t trouble himself much about his 
studies, he doesn’t care about his appearance, he is not 
concerned about what he is going to do for a living when 
he leaves school. The church and the Sunday school are 
matters of indifference to him; if he goes all right, if he 
doesn’t, all right. Life to him is nothing but a snicker. 
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If you, by chance, should find such a boy in a serious 
mood and ask him when he was going to settle down, he 
would probably tell you, “Oh, when I’m a man.” 

I do not believe that childhood should be made burden- 
some and sad. This is your time of greatest enjoyment ; 
but you should realize also that it is your time of great- 
est opportunity. You should realize that your life should 
be so lived that, if the angel of death should cut it short 
at any time, it would yet be a completed life. I would not 
frighten you or make you sad; but suppose you should 
die to-night, and to-morrow face God as it has been pic- 
tured to us in the old days. Suppose you should be asked 
whether you had been helpful, honest, forgiving, straight- 
forward, whether you had aided some boy to be clean; 
and suppose that to all questions you should have to 
answer, “No; but I was going to do it when I was twenty- 
five or thirty, when I became a man.” 

Life is not measured by its extensiveness but by its 
intensiveness, not by its length but by its strength. Ben 
Jonson has thus expressed the thought: 


“Tt is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night,— 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


Robert E. Speer has written a book entitled, Young 
Men Who Overcame. It consists of fifteen short biogra- 
phies of young men, every one of whom except three died 
before he reached thirty years of age; and yet every one 
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accomplished much good while he lived. One young 
‘boy. died when he was only nineteen, yet his influence was 
greater than that of many men who have lived to be 
fifty. He was William (“Manny”) Holabird, Jr. One 
of the teachers at Hill School said of him: ‘While, of 
course, his great ability as a golfer was known to us all, 
still his popularity and leadership at the school were 
determined wholly by his own lovely character and noble, 
manly qualities. He was a fine scholar, doing always 
high-class work in his studies, and a splendid athlete, 
playing on all our school teams. He was catcher on the 
nines both seasons, half-back on the eleven, on the golf 
team, etc. He was prominent, too, in the social life of 
the school and leader in the boys’ Y.M.C. A. work. 
In fact, he was associated in every branch of school life, 
and a leader in each. 

“A splendid athlete, with a life without a spot or stain, 
he was a natural leader, and a model for all the fellows 
in the school. The younger boys followed and imitated 
him. No-one can know or estimate the effect of his 
influence in forming the character of the fellows who 
have lived with him and been close to him. He hated 
everything false or unclean or vulgar. 

“To us all, men and boys alike, it was an inspiration to 
know him. In him we realized the possibilities that lie 
ina boy. God’s ideal of a boy may be higher, but Manny 
certainly realized the human ideal.” * 

Only nineteen, yet accomplishing so much! 

Perhaps the greatest example we have in history is 
Jesus of Nazareth. He died when He was about thirty- 
three years old, yet He established the Kingdom of God 
on earth, and His influence grows greater every year. 


1 Robert E. Speer, Young Men Who Overcame. F. H. Revell Co. 
Used by permission of the publishers. 
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Do not be sad; but, should you die to-day, what would 
be the worth of the life you have lived thus far? 

Quit your giggling, but not your smiling. Realize that 
life is serious as well as joyous. It may be that your time 
of greatest usefulness is now. Scatter sunshine, do good, 
be honest, help those round you. Should your time on 
earth end with your graduation from school, you may 
yet have lived a completed life. 
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MEN WANTED 


The newspapers every day have a column of adver- 
tisements headed, ‘““Men Wanted.” Frequently the bulle- 
tin board of factories have similar signs posted upon 
them, “Men wanted as cutters,” ““Men wanted in the spin- 
ning-room.” Whenever the country is financially de- 
pressed, and work is scarce, the number of such signs 
decreases ; but when business booms and men prosper, the 
number increases. When the great war was on, the 
world was bill-posted with the cry, “Men Wanted!” Men 
were wanted for the army, and men were wanted for the 
navy. Men were wanted in all lines of government work 
as well as in ordinary employment. “Men Wanted!’ 
was the cry. 

This morning we are to take an imaginary trip with 
the thought in mind, Men Wanted, Should you leave 
San Francisco and travel westward as I point out on the 
map, you would reach Japan. It is said that in Tokyo, 
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the capital, young men by the thousands register as 
patrons of the vice resorts of the city every month. 
Ultimately the entire life of the nation will be sapped by 
immorality. Men are wanted, either Japanese or foreign, 
whose lives have been purified by the spirit of Christ to 
tell these young men of Him who can lift them from 
this awful degradation. 

Leave Japan and travel westward to Korea, and you 
may find a man who sold his little daughter for eight 
dollars and bought a pig. If you should be horrified and 
ask him why he committed such a crime, he would be 
surprised and, would probably say to you, “I have not 
committed a crime. I can fatten this small pig and sell 
it for sixteen dollars. With this money I can purchase 
two small pigs, and when they are grown I can sell them 
for thirty-two dollars. By buying small pigs and selling 
large ones, I can make money ; and by the time my daugh- 
ter would be grown, I shall have a comfortable income 
from pigs. If I had kept her, she would have been an ex- 
pense to me all her life, and I should have had to pay a 
dowry to her husband when she was married.” Men are 
wanted, women are wanted, either Korean or foreign, to 
tell Korea of Him who took little children in His arms 
and blessed them and said, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

If there is a girl in this room who does not bow in 
adoration before the Cross of Calvary, she ought to blush 
for shame, Do you know that, when a boy raises his 
hat to a girl, that deference is shown only in Christian 
countries? Do you know that, where the Cross of Christ 
has not gone, women are merely the chattels and slaves 
of men, and female existence in many places is a perfect 
hell? In India, it is said, a man took his sick haggard- 
looking wife, the mother of his children, to a Christian 
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hospital and said to the physician, “Do what you want 
with her. She’s of no further use to me.’ Men are 
wanted, women are wanted, inspired with the ideals of 
Jesus Christ, to give their lives to the womanhood of the 
world. The Christian women of Korea appreciate the 
Cross. It is said that some of them have even dropped 
their wedding-rings in the collection plate on Sunday in 
order that others might know of the teachings of Jesus. 

Should you leave Korea and go to China, you may find 
hundreds of blind people groping in darkness, whose 
sight could have been saved if they had had physicians 
with the skill of the average doctor in Greenville. Men 
are wanted to open the eyes of the blind in China, and 
to give light to future generations. 

Travel westward through India, Arabia, and down 
through Africa and see the awful blight of Mohammed- 
anism. See women asking for poison to end their lives. 
See orphan children wandering alone, and not an orphan- 
age to take them in. See men powerless in the grip of 
sin and vice, and you will realize that men are wanted, 
women are wanted, to storm the strongholds of sin in 
the world and take them for righteousness, 

Leave Africa and cross the Atlantic for home. You 
reach our own country, where good laws are fought and 
bad laws promoted, where illegal liquor degrades, where 
graft exists, where divorce is prevalent, and where, in 
some cases, profit is first and human life is of secondary 
consideration. Men are wanted to fight, stand, and to 
sacrifice for right, and to crush evil. 

Not only are men and women needed, but they are 
needed at once. It is an urgent call. The world is 
changing. Western ideas have broken the old faiths of 
the people of the Orient. What kind of ideas shall take 
the place of the ancient beliefs? The war toppled the 
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kings off the thrones of Europe, and new countries were 
formed. Shall it be merely an exchange of old hates for 
new ones, of lawlessness for oppression? Men are 
wanted now! 

There are in this room one hundred and sixty boys 
and more than that number of girls, who will soon be 
men and women. What are you doing with your life in 
order to prepare to meet the world’s need? Are you 
wasting your time, neglecting your studies, and trifling 
with this mental machinery of yours, which is so much 
needed to think through the world’s problems? Are 
you neglecting your bodies with the result that you would 
be rejected physically if you wished to respond to the 
call in foreign lands? Did you this morning repeat a 
dirty story, cheat in an examination, or in any way lower 
your Character and push the ideals of Christ out of your 
life? Are you failing to cultivate the greatest of all 
needs? 

Outside a certain office door there was hanging a sign 
that read, “Boy Wanted.” A youngster looking for 
work saw the sign, took it down, and marching into the 
office said in a voice that almost startled the “‘boss,”’ “This 
where you want a boy?” “Yes,” said the “boss” and 
seeing the sign under the boy’s arm said, “But what are 
you doing with that sign?’ “Well,” replied the lad, 
“you don’t need the sign any more, I’m your boy.” 

How many of us, if we saw a sign with a Cross on it, 
reading, “Men wanted for China, Men wanted for India, 
Men wanted for America,” could walk in and say, “Take 
down your sign. I’m your man?” 

We need men to-day for such a call, with clear minds, 
strong bodies, and upright characters; men fearless in 
the face of evil, men who have caught the spirit and are 
dominated by the ideals of the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
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who denounced the religious leaders of His time and 
went to the Cross for it. 

If a man, injured and dying, were to crawl to that 
door and feebly rap and call for help, you, perhaps, would 
be so busy idling your time in playing “‘tit-tat-toe” that 
you could not hear his call. Again, again he knocks, 
and at last you hear the feeble taps, and going to the 
door, find the dying man. Then you realize that you 
were unprepared, and are too late to help. 

Yet to-day Jesus is knocking, knocking at your heart 
and mine, saying, “A world is dying; come, save it.” 
Are we too busy with pleasure and sin to hear the call? 
The world is torn and bleeding; America alone seems 
blessed. Our danger is that with all our resources in 
men and money we shall fail to respond to the world’s 
need, and shall sink in the mire by the weight of our own 
luxury and selfish indulgence. 

Let us close to-day with a poem by J. G, Holland called 
Men Wanted! 


“God give us men! The time demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 

For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps! 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps! 


Ss 39 
Can we say, “Take down your sign. I’m your man? 


THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH 
FOR THEE 


Jesus visited the home of Martha and Mary in Bethany 
after the death of their brother Lazarus. When Martha 
heard that Jesus was coming, she met Him at the door 
and talked with Him in the front room. Mary, depressed 
and sad, was in another part of the house. Martha left 
Jesus and found Mary. Quietly she said to her, “The 
Master is come and calleth for thee.” 

It is just the thought contained in those words which 
we wish to emphasize to-day: The Master is come and 
calleth for thee. 

If a young man should enter that door and say, “Jesus 
is downstairs and is asking for John Smith,” John might 
ask, “What does Jesus want with me?’ The young 
man might say, “Politically, this county is in the hands 
of animmoral element. The sheriff will take a bribe, and 
allows whiskey-dealers and prostitutes to ply their trade, 
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the clerk of the court prevents intelligent men of char- 
acter from serving on juries, the legislators in the dis- 
charge of their public duty think first of themselves and 
their future and secondly of the county and state. Jesus 
wants John Smith to devote his life to the cause of good 
government and suffer the slander and hatred which any- 
one who does that will have to bear.” 

“He is also asking for William Jones,” continues the 
young man. “Is William Jones here?” William rises and 
asks, “Do you know what Jesus wants with me?” 
“There is a need in this county,” replies the young 
man, “for a man to enter law who will not defend 
a guilty, immoral client by objecting to honest, intelligent 
jurors, for fear his client will be brought to justice. There 
is also a need for a man in business who sells sixteen 
ounces for a pound, two thousand pounds for a ton, 
whose goods are as represented, and whose dealings are 
fair. Jesus wants William Jones to enter one of these 
fields of service.” 

“He is also asking for Charles Martin,” continues the 
young man, “Is Charles Martin here?’ Charles rises, 
and like his companions, asks, “Do you know what Jesus 
wants with me?” “There is need in this country and 
in other countries for a man of intelligence who has a 
strong body and such general all-round ability that if 
he entered business he would become wealthy. This 
man is to become pastor of a church and throw his life 
into his work. He will get only a small salary, but he 
must love men and be willing to sacrifice for others. 
Jesus thinks you may make good.” 

“He is also asking for Clarence Thompson,” continues 
the young man, “Is Clarence in the room?” Clarence 
rises and asks the same question as his fellows, “What 
does Jesus want with me?” “You have heard of China,” 
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says the young man. “There are four hundred million 
people in China, and their need is for men who are con- 
secrated to truth and righteousness. Men who will die 
rather than lie or steal, men who have a vision of what 
China should be, and who are willing to die for that 
ideal. He wants you, Clarence, to go to China and spend 
your life in teaching men and boys that His ideals and 
His spirit are China’s only hope.” 

“Tf those whose names I have called are willing to take 
up such tasks, Jesus is waiting to talk with you. While 
He is talking with you, I will give His message to every- 
one who remains in the room.” Then the young man 
calls each of us by name and assigns the task that 
Jesus hopes we will do in life. 

There is no one here representing Jesus in such a way; 
but His spirit is here to-day, and He is calling each one 
of us to a life of purity, of honesty, of service, of sacri- 
fice. He is calling us to take up His program and do our 
part in establishing His kingdom on earth. John, Tom, 
Clarence, Bill, the Master is here and calleth for thee. 
Will you give Him your heart and your life? 


— 


BAPPINESS 


Every one wants to be happy; and perhaps every one 
of us has something in mind which if he could get or 
achieve, he believes it would make him happy. Some 
boys in this room think that they would be happy if they 
could be elected captain of the football team. Some girls 
think that they would be happy if their parents were 
wealthy, and they had plenty of money to spend. 

Working in the street outside is a group of men with 
their “boss.” One of them lives in two rented rooms and 
perhaps thinks that, if he could live in a flat he would 
be perfectly happy. The man who lives in a flat wants 
to live in a small house. The man in a small house wants 
a large house. The man who lives in a large house wants 
a large house in a good neighborhood, The man with 
a large house in a good neighborhood wants a summer 
home in the mountains. If he has a home in the moun- 
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tains, he wants to take a trip abroad. If he takes a trip 
abroad, he wants to go around the world. If he owns a 
Ford, he wants a Cadillac. If he owns one car, he wants 
two. No matter what he gets, he is not satisfied but 
seeks and seeks for something else in order to be happy. 
But alas, he is trying to find happiness in a way in which 
it cannot be found. We cannot deny that material 
comforts to a certain extent bring pleasure, and we should 
therefore strive to better our material surroundings; but 
let us not imagine that automobiles, trips, fine homes, 
and all that money can buy will of themselves make us 
permanently happy. 

Happiness or permanent contentment in life comes not 
primarily from having something, but by being some- 
thing, and expressing that something which we are, in 
every-day life. 

In the fifth chapter of Saint Matthew, Jesus outlines a 
program of happiness. It is called the Beatitudes, The 
first four items deal with what we are, the second four 
with what we do. “Blessed” begins each verse—blessed 
are those who are open-minded to the truth, who are 
genuinely repentant, who maintain self-control under 
provocation, who desire to be true and righteous. Blessed 
are such people if they are sympathetic and pure in their 
relations with others, striving to promote love among 
men by sacrificing themselves for the good they may do. 
Not a word does Jesus say about material comforts; but 
blessedness, He says, is a condition of soul expressing 
itself in daily activity. Many talks have been given to 
you which deal with your inward selves. Sermons are 
preached to show you and teach you the way to develop 
inward righteousness. Let us take for granted that your 
inward purposes are noble and true, and that you are 
determined to be unselfish and pure. The next question 
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confronting the most of you will be, What shall I do 
with my life; in what activity shall I engage to bring 
contentment to myself and the greatest good to others? 

In the first place do not choose a job because it pays 
well, but try to choose a life-task in which you can ex- 
press your soul and in which you will find real joy. A 
“Y” secretary was asked to give up the Association to 
accept a position in a bank, The “Y” man replied, “I 
would not give up my work, in which I have a hand in 
moulding the character of so many boys, for Rocke- 
feller’s millions.” The bank director looked surprised 
and said, “Oh, well, it’s all according to your point of 
view.” Was it a sacrifice for the “Y” secretary to refuse 
a position at a much larger salary? Not at all. He had 
found in the Association a calling in which his soul was 
satisfied, and his work was a joyful service. 

The results you achieve and the pay you get, or the 
fame which may gather round your name, are mere 
incidents in your life-work, provided your job is one in 
which your heart finds contentment. Pasteur, the great 
French scientist, found joy in looking into a microscope 
and experimenting with the most minute forms of life. 
Some one may sneer at such a life-work as trifling and 
insignificant ; but when we remember that the germ theory 
of disease and all our modern antiseptic methods came 
from Pasteur, we realize the value to the world of his 
love of experimentation among little organisms which 
cannot be seen by the naked eye. Before Pasteur’s time, 
physicians knew but little more about the causes of 
plagues, fever, and pestilence than the ancient Greeks did, 
and many operations were unnecessarily fatal because 
surgeons knew nothing of germs and how they cause 
infection and disease. Pasteur once said, ‘No effort is 
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wasted. The greatness of human actions can be meas- 
ured by the inspirations which give them birth.” * 

Choose, then, some task in life which you enjoy for 
itself, A young lieutenant in the National Guard, who 
was engaged to be married, was stationed on the Border 
during the trouble with Mexico. An opportunity to enter 
the Regular Army was presented to him. He wrote to 
his fiancée, and asked her what she thought of such a 
life-work. His fiancée discussed the question with her 
entire family, and the young lieutenant received advice 
from two or three members of her family. Perhaps he 
was most surprised by the advice given to him by the 
girl’s brother. “Dear Jim:”’ read the letter, “The ques- 
tion of you entering the Regular Army has been dis- 
cussed by our entire family, and, naturally, most of us 
think of it from the point of view of Sister. Mother is 
sure that army life would not suit Sister, and both Father 
and Mother want her to stay close to home. Strange as 
it may seem, I have tried to think of it from your point 
of view. I know that you want to be married, and, no 
doubt, the army would make that possible at once. You 
would receive a living salary, and would be assured of 
a reasonable income for life. But there is something 
more important than making a living, It is more im- 
portant to make a life. 

“Do you feel that the army offers a career in which you 
can throw your whole soul, and that, in such work, you 
will be happy and satisfied more so than in any other? 
Or are you primarily interested in getting married, and 
find in the army the means of accomplishing that end? 
If you feel drawn to the army as a place in which you 
can be happy and useful, and prefer it rather than any 


1R. Vallery-Radot. The Life of Pasteur. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Used by permission of the publishers, 
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other, then you should enter it, even though you could 
not be married for five years. If it is merely a stepping- 
stone to marriage, and not a life-work to which you can 
whole heartedly devote yourself, then you should not 
enter it, even though you cannot be married for some 
time to come. 

“The joys of home cannot overbalance the depression 
of the monotonous grind of distasteful, daily work. If the 
army would be to you merely a job and not a soul-satis- 
fying task, the time would come when Sister, as well as 
you, would regret that you ever entered it, and you would 
probably resign after wasting a few years in the service, 
and have to take up some other line of work, and be 
handicapped by a late start.” 

If you choose a life-work in which you find genuine 
joy, it may be some day your only source of happiness. 
A group of men were sitting round an open fire in the 
lobby of a city Y. M.C. A. In the course of a discussion 
a tall, good-looking, middle-aged man from Georgia 
said, “I do not believe there is a happy man in the world.” 
“You don’t?” said another man. “I am happy.” “You 
are?’ said the Georgia man. ‘Tell me how it is.” The 
man replied, “I have a good wife, good health, and a 
purpose in life.” 

A few years after this conversation the man who said 
he was happy lost his wife, his home was broken up, and 
his heart was crushed; but still he had his purpose in 
life, and he turned to his work as his only source of con- 
tentment or happiness. 

Professor Peabody in one of his chapel talks on “Work 
and Reward” stresses this point when he says that not 
beyond the work, but within it, lies its reward. “The 
work, as Robert Louis Stevenson said, is the reward.— 
A man begins his work anticipating a reward which is 
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to follow it, but this reward of gratitude, or honor, or 
profit, or praise, is discovered to be the most illusory of 
hopes. He anticipates thanks, and he receives thankless- 
ness; or success and he seems to fail. Then he turns 
back to his work again,—the work which seemed unre- 
warding, and he finds that his work, just as it is, gives 
the real satisfaction of life, ‘His reward is with him,’ 
in the pleasure of effort, in the joy of acquisition, in the 
happiness of contributing to the world’s work. It is an 
inalienable reward, independent of praise or blame, of 
success or failure. It is not a consequence of the work, 
but the work itself.’ 

Let your ideals be high, your purposes noble, your in- 
ward life true, choose a life-work in which you can find 
heartfelt satisfaction, and you will find in it the surest 
permanent happiness in this life. 

“But I cannot decide what to do,” you say. 

“Then choose what you think is the best and begin,” 
is our reply. 

Standing in a book store one day were two successful 
Y. M.C. A. secretaries. One of them pointed to a series 
of books and said, “Have you read those books? They 
have helped me much.” “Yes,” was the reply, “I have 
read them. The man who wrote them was a failure as 
an Association secretary. He came into my office when I 
was secretary at Jonesville, worried, depressed and in 
tears because he was a failure in our work. He began 
to write those books, and that is what he ought to have 
been doing all the time. It simply illustrates the truth,”’ 
continued the secretary, ‘“‘that if a man’s heart is in the 
right place, God will ultimately put him where he 
belongs.” 


F. G, Peabody. Mornings in the College Chapel. Second Series. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Used by permission of the publishers. 


PEACE 


There was recently shown in America a picture of an 
old religious devotee in India sitting on a bed of spikes. 
Some one asked the old man, as he mumbled over some 
prayers, why he sat on the bed of spikes. The old man 
answered that he was seeking for peace, but added that 
he had never found it. He expected to find peace by 
inflicting physical torture upon himself. He did not 
realize that peace is a condition of the soul rather than 
the body. Some of the most peaceful men have been 
burned at the stake, and perhaps the calmest man of 
whom we know was crucified on a cross, 

Youth has few troubles. Youth is enthusiastic. It is 
in mature manhood that enthusiasm dies, and man longs 
for inward peace. I would not quench your enthusiasm, 
and I know that I shall not, when I tell you that perhaps 
the most of your dreams will not come true. I know 
that you will not believe me when I make that state- 
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ment, and I therefore run no risk of discouraging you 
when I make it. Boys dream of the future. They see 
themselves moving from grade to grade through high 
school and college, entering life and ascending the steps 
of success, until they reach the top in a burst of glory. 

As boys, some of you crossed the Delaware with Wash- 
ington and won a special medal for bravery, You stood 
beside him at Monmouth when he rebuked Lee, and with 
flashing eyes he turned to you and said, “Lieutenant, 
assume command of that division until I relieve you.” 
All this when you were boys. When you were boys, you 
pictured yourselves swaying multitudes by your elo- 
quence. You rescued women from drowning, saved chil- 
dren from burning buildings, led dashing military 
charges; when you grew to be men, Napoleon, Shakes- 
peare, Washington, and Lincoln were to stand aside as 
you advanced, while the band played, “Behold the con- 
quering hero comes,” and you marched to the front and 
were to be crowned with a wreath of laurel. All this 
when you were boys. 

But when you reach manhood and meet the world, 
you are thrown down or jostled aside, and no one cares. 
Your air castles tumble. Your quest for happiness results 
in an inquest over broken dreams and crushed ambitions. 
Then it is that you want inward peace and calmness of - 
soul and a will to fight on. 

You believe that your dreams will come true; strive, 
therefore, to make them realities. Let no one dampen 
your ardour. If I thought the statement just made would 
chill your ambitions, I would not have made it; but I 
know you will not believe it, However, accept it for the 
time being as true, and lay the foundations now for that 
inward peace which you will need so much in later life. 

Jesus had such marvellous inward peace and calm of 
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soul that Pilate marvelled at Him, and the Roman soldier 
said at the Cross, “Truly this man was a son of God.” 

Jesus had inward peace, first, because He had a clean 
past. There was no spectre of the night which haunted 
His soul. There was no neighborhood in Nazareth or 
Capernaum where He dreaded to go for fear He would 
meet some man or some woman whom He had wronged 
when He was younger. He had never left a stain upon 
the character of any girl or a dagger in the heart of any 
man. Every carpenter’s job that He had done was done 
well, and He had not overcharged. He had championed 
the cause of the weak and helpless, and He had no mis- 
deeds to regret. 

In the second place, Jesus did what He thought was 
the will of God. No inner prompting of the still, small 
voice had gone unheeded by Him. His friends told Him 
not to antagonize the religious leaders, not to talk about 
death, not to repulse the rich. But He called the Phari- 
sees hypocrites and children of vipers, He sent the rich 
young ruler away sorrowful, and He went to the Cross. 
He did not compromise with wrong. He did at all times 
what He thought was right, and what He thought His 
Father wanted Him to do. He served the world unself- 
ishly and uncompromisingly, in accordance with the will 
of God. 

In the third place, Jesus found calm and peace when 
in the midst of danger and trouble by finding a quiet 
secluded spot and restoring His soul with God in prayer. 
After a strenuous day with the crowds Jesus would wait 
until all the disciples were asleep, and the city was quiet 
for the night, and then He would leave the city and 
spend the night in prayer with God in some desert place. 

You are all young. You have a chance now to make 
your record so clean that your present, which in years 
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to come will be your past, may be looked back to without 
remorse. Never tolerate impurity in yourself, or encour- 
age it in others; let your diploma be free from dishon- 
esty ; let your athletic record be clean. Should you enter 
business, never sacrifice your honor to make a profit. 

It may be, however, that some boys even now have a 
past of which they are ashamed. Then, like Zachaeus of 
old, try to right the wrong and start anew. Endeavor if 
you can to restore fourfold any sin of the past, and hence- 
forth live as you should, 

Furthermore, resolve to do God’s will throughout your 
life. Fight for right; never compromise with evil; fight 
corrupt politics, drunkedness, and vice; and even though 
you are slandered, cursed, and lied about, you will find 
an inward calm and peace of soul which will be undis- 
turbed by taunts and threats. Should you even feel deep 
down in your inmost soul that God wants you in the 
ministry or some special phase of religious work, enter it. 

Last of all, cultivate communion with God and Christ 
by daily prayer, so that His peace may fill your soul, 
and your strength may be renewed for daily struggle. 

Be ambitious then, try to turn your air castles into 
brick and stone, achieve glory but make your past clean, 
do God’s will, and pray, and even though all plans fail, 
life will have been worth living. Into your life will come 
that inward peace such as the hymn speaks about, when 
it says: 

“Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties pressed? 

“To do the will of Jesus,—this is rest.” 
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